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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, trom Ten till Five. 
Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


PABLBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of -. \ eaameatin is NOW 
OPEN from 9.x. untildusk. Admittance, ] 
ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING, to receive the Council's Report, 

and to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of Works 
of Art, will be held at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, by the kind 
rmission of J. B. Buckstone, Esq.,on Tuesday, the 24th inst., at 
en for Twelve o’Clock. The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, 
President. The receipt for thecurrent year will procure admission 


member and friends. 
= GEO. GODWIN, 7: 


444, West Strand 
a LEWIS POCOCK, 


FOPTICULTUBAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON.—GARDEN EXHIBITIONS. 

Notice is hereby given, that the FIRST EXHIBITION of the 
Season will take place, by permission of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Great Yxnibition of 1851, in the GROUNDS of 
GORE HOUSE, on Met ogy May 16. 

Privileged Ticke ts at 3s. 6d. each are now issuing to Fellows of 
the a: or their orders, at 21, Regent Street, daily from 


Ni to 

—_— COLLEGE, London, 67, Harley 
Stree 

Incorporated by ns Charter, 1853. 

For General Female aa _ for granting Certificates of 

nowledge. 
EASTER TERM will en ne - 19th April. 
« C. G. NICOLAY, Deputy Chairman. 














Tue Lisrary OF THE LATE ARCHIBALD M‘LELLAN, Esa., Grascow, 
on Tuunspay, (9TH APRIL, AND Two FOLLOWING Days (BY ORDER 
or Davip Drecuorn, Esa., TRUSTEE). 


ESSRS. C. R. BROWN and J: MACINDOE 
will Sell this very Interesting and Valuab’e LIBRARY, 
by Public Auction, in their FINE ART GALLERY, 119, St. Vin- 
cent Street, Glasgow, commencing each day at One o’clock, P.m.; 
Comprising :—Galerie du Musée de France, par Lavallée, 10 vo's. 
impl. 8vo, half-bd. morocco, gilt edges; Galerie du Palais Royal, 
par De Fontenai,3 vols. folio; Costume of the Clans, by John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, folio, cloth and boards; 
Dr. Beattie’s Scotland, Switzerland, and Waldenses, illustrated, 
4 vols. 4to, morocco, super extra; Works of the Early Masters in 
Stained Glass, folio, half morocco; Shaw’s Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages, 2 vo!s. folio, morocco, super extra; 
Amours de Psyche et de Cupidon, folio, half morocco, extra; 
Musée de Peinture et Sculpture, 17 vo!s. 12mo, russia, extra ; 
Claud’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. folio, russia, extra, gilt edges; 
Lodge’s Portraits, proofs on India paper, 12 vols. half-bd. morocco, 
gilt back and top edges; Swan’s Views of the Lakes of Scotland, 
Clyde, and Glasgow ‘and Environs, proofs on India paper, 4 vols. 
4to, sumptuously bound in morocco, super extra. 
rnold's Handel’s Works, in Full Score, 32 vols. folio, half- 
bound morocco; Clarke’s Handel’s Works, for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, 15 vols. "folio, half-bound calf, gilt; Handel’s Messiah, 
various editions, for Wind Instruments and Pianoforte,in superb 
bindings ; Collection of Choruses from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, &c., 22 vols. folio, cloth. 

Calcott’s Glees, Catches, and Canons, 3 vols. folio, morocco, 
extra ; Geo. Thomson’s Collection of Scottish Airs, with Engray- 
ings, 5 vols. folio, half morocco; Select Melodies of Scotland, with 
Engravings, 6 vols. 4to, — super extra, gilt edges; Irish 
Melodies, folio, morocco, extra. 

Inchbald’s British Drama, British Theatre, and Farces, 42 vols. 
32mo, calf, extra; Ben Jonson's Works, 9 vols. royal 8vo, large 

r, calf, gilt; Boydells Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, revised 

y Stecvens, roof i mpressions, 9 vols. imperial folio, morocco, 

p: Ft extra, gilt edges ; Knight’s Pictorial Shakspeare (with Bio- 
ical vol. ), 8 vols. 8vo, russia, extra; Chaucer’s Works in 

k Letter, folio (London, eee bse nh edition of Milton, 

3 vols. Peo pe folio, Dound in , super extra, 
edges ; Oesian’s "Poems = Titust: ustrated, 3 vols. 8yo, calf, extra, 

t's ‘Works, Smirke’s Designs, on India paper, proofs, 10 vols. 








KINKEL’S Classes for Ladies, in GERMAN 
and THE HISTORY OF ART, and Madame KINKEL’S 
Classes in SINGING AN 
po = at their reside 
in English, on 


Gury, An Advanced German Class for the History of German 
Literature during the Nineteenth Century, with Practice in Com- 
position and Conversation. Two German Evening Classes for 
Gentlemen. Particulars in the Prospectus, to be applied for to 
Dr. Kinkel, 6, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. 


ROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES.—Several 
of the friends of the late Professor Edward Forbes having 
expressed a wish to possess a separate copy of the Portrait lately 
published int the volume of his “ Literary Papers,” a few impres- 
sions have been — on large India paper, and are now ready for 
delivery. Price 
Lovell a 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— All the 
best New Works may be had in succession from this ex- 
tensive Library by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, 
and by all First-Class Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Philo- 
sophy, Religion, and aie 








oa | oat 


Charles ‘Edward Mudie, 510, New ¢ Oxford Street. 








Now ready, gratis and postage-free, 
LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered to the deen cy of Literary Institutions and others, 
FL she! Pa uced prices for cash. 
ward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 76, 
Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


* ALS, 
A LIST of SURPLU P 
{rata Cire 8 COPIES "ot recent Works withdrawn 


ulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others,at 
Greatly reduced prices for cash nd 


les Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Like AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 

nga Jemeor mn, Charge no Commission for 

be Be = mo over dpe Author — = 

lay. ey would also state that the 

oe the Fipst Style ra A, under the Usual Charges; while 

reat of aif trusted : ag herne | them to ——_ bon inte- 
en' o their charge. Estimates and eve 

Particularf artiched y in course of post. - 


PUBLISHERS who desire to bring their an- 
its before the Literary and Book- buying Classes 
sn oc pte rate eit ae as 
y using as an adv: ing mi um ‘HE Man- 
Carsten WEExix Apysasian, Which has ai 














D HARMONY, will afver 
, 6, Eastbourne Terrace. ghee Lees * 
on the History of Modern Art from the Sixteenth 


8vo, super extra; Wynton’s Orygynale Cronikil of Scot- 
jana, 2 vols. royal 8vo, et Bi gilt edges. 1 
Macklin’s s ion of the Bible, 7 vols. atlas folio, 
x gu edges; Don Quixote, Smirke’s edition, Lag pend on India 
’s Thou- 
y cloth; Sir + Walter Scott’s 
Works, 41 ¥0is. 8vo. russia, extra double titled ; Black wood’s 
Magazine, commencing with Vol. 21, 1839, to Vol. 45, 1850, half 
russia, extra — the remainder in parts; Dibdin’s Bibliotheca 
Spenseriana, 5 vols. imperial 8yo, morocco, super extra ; Decame- 
ron, 3 vols. royal 8vo, morocco, super extra; Edinburgh Review, 
from its commencement in 1802 till 1826, 44 vols. 8vo, half russia; 
Publications of the Maitland Club; Walton’s and Cotton’ 's Com- 
plete Angier; large paper edition, India paper proofs, 8vo, morocco, 
super extra; Alison’s History of "Europe, 10 vols. ; Cook's Voyages, 
9 vols. royal ito, and atlas folio, calf gilt ; Cockburn’ s Life of Lord 
Jeffrey, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth ; ‘Wellington's Despatches, 13 vols. 8vo, 
half bound, morocco, extra; Britton’s, Brayley’s, and Brewer’s 
Engiand and Wales, 26 vols. &vo, calf, extra. 

Catalogues, now ready, may be had at the Auctioneers’ Cham- 
bers, 119, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; from David Dreghorn, 
Esq., St. Enoch Square ; or Messrs. John ‘Smith and Sons, St. Vin- 
cent Street; in London, from Messrs. Foster and Sons, Pall Mall; 
in Edinburgh, from Messrs. Dowells and Lyon. Price One Shil- 
ling each ; by Post on receipt of Eighteen Postage-stamps. 

On View on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, I6th, 17th, and 
18th April, in Fine Art Gallery, 4 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 

Sale bey day at One o’clock, P 
* About 300 Lots will be apportioned to each day. 


pus QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCIL., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTs. 





I. THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Il. VENETIAN DESPATCHES—EMBASSY to HENRY VIII. 
Ill. MADAME ad — 

= THE FOREST 

FOOD AND ITS 1S ADULTERATIONS. 

v. DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

VII. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
VIII. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New 
Series, No. XIV. April, 1855. Price 6s. 
TS: 


NTEN 

1. Memoirs of the eats of Austria. 

2. Dryden and his Tim 

3. Our Army: its ‘Condition and its Wants. 

4. Lord Palmerston as Premier. 

5. Victor Hugo and his Writin - 

6. Reorganization of the Civil Service. 

7. Administrative Example of the ge = Sta! 

Contemporary Literature :—} 1. T oo oat 2. Politics 

and Education.—} 3. Science.—} 4. "Clansies and Philology. 
—} 5. History and Travels, Biography.—} 6. Belles 
Lettres.—} 7. Art. 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


NOTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XLV.— 
The latest day for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS in London will be Thursday, the 19th instant. 


London: Hamilton, Adams,andCo. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 











J p returns for we of 7625 copies of each 
to and which devotes a considerable —< of — number 
peda of New Books.—Advertisements and Books for Review 

sent to a Proprietors, Galt, Gent, and Co., 55, Market 


silat 





Just published, feap, 8vo, cloth , price 3s. 

















RS NETS on ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY. 


ANN HA’ ; 
Tendon: John ouens. ‘Willism Street, Strand. 





HE PURCHASERS of the a Parts of 
THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF, are to com- 
plete their Sets as soon as sammie: as the PARTS + oe not be sold 
separately after May i5th 
Now ready, 
Part II., price 2s. 6d.; Part ITI., price 3s.; 

also, the Complete Work in cloth, price fe. Sn tnt 

a 186, *Tieet Street * 












Fe a 5 mrypmryert OF A NEW bene 
2nd inst. was published, price 5d., stamped 
[ue CHRISTIAN TREASURY FOR 
APRIL, being the First Part of the Eleventh Volume. 


Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. London: R. Theobald. 





Just published, f olscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


OICES’ FROM, THE CROSS; or, The 
Words uttered M4 Our Lord dering, tre Hours of his Sryel- 
fixion. By JAMES GRIERSON, D.D., 


Edinburgh: Jolinstone and Hunter. Tense: R. ‘Pheobald. 





This day is published, 


OEMS. By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES, 
Large post 8yo, 5s. New and enlarged Edition. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King Wifliam Street, Strand. 





Inst ready, in post 8vo, 


A NALYTICAL VIEW OF NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA. By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples; and E. J. ROUTH, B.A., of St. Peter’s 

College, Cambridge. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Lorgmans. 





Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, price 6d. 


Oo THE ECONOMICAL APPLICATIONS 

OF CHARCOAL TO SANITARY PURPOSES. A Lecture 

delivered at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on Friday 

Evening, March 2,1555. By JOHN STENHOUSE, LL.D., F R.8., 

Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet Street. 





NATURE-PRINTING APPLIED TO BOTANY. 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The 


FIRST PART, price 6s., la folio, consis toe 
NATURE- > ILLUSTRATIONS, with Desclptons 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Edited by Dr. . Lind! 


ley. 
*,* The Work will be issued Monthiy, and the Second Part will 
be published on the Ist of May. vt 


a and Evans, 11, Bouverie Strect. 





, : “Yu the press, _. sae 
} ACADIAN GEOLOGY: A Po aaa Account 
of the Geological Structure and re oer Resoutces of 
NOVA SCOTIA — Portions of the Neighbouring Colonies. By 
J. W. DAWSON, F.G.8., &c. Small eg a large coloured 

Geological Map, Sections and Figures of Fossils. 10s. 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marsha'l, and Co. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


L_EAENING and WORKING. Six Lectures 


delivered in Willis's Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. 


THE RELIGION of ROME, and its INFLU- 
ENCE on MODERN CIVILIZATION. Four bape Mcp ang 
in the Philosophical Institution of Edinb 

By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, MAS Chaplain a of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London. Bell and Daldy, 186, 
Fleet Street. 








On the Ist of each month is Ley stamped and unstamped, 
price 6d. 
HE NEWS OF THE CHURCHES AND 


JOURNAL OF MISSIONS, containivg, in addition to a 
General Review of Ecclesiastical Affairs both at Home re Abroad, 
origina] and important Communications from Special Corres; 
ents in France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Canada, the United States, &c., and a carefuily prepared Digest of 
all the latest Missionary Intelligence. 

Annual Subscription, Six Shillings, payable in advance. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
To be had of the Booksellers and News Agents. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 4s. 


A TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Be Sai 
of The System forthe Cure of Defectiv eArticulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.RB.S.L., &. 
< Mr. —— cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.’’ 
—ATHEN 
“The on of evidence is sufficientto satisfy the most sceptical.’’ 
—Moarnino Post. 
** A valuable treatise.”—Jonn Butt. 
London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Aner, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street): 





This day is published, demy 8vo, price Is., Part III. of 


OLAND: its History, Constitution, Literature, 
Manners, and Customs. Ly Le ty VALERIAN KRA- 

SINSKI, Author of “ The His tory of Reformation in Poland,” 

“ Panslavism and Germanism,” ‘ Sketch of the Religious History 

of the Slavonic Nations,” &e.” 

*,* To be continued on the on of each month, and completed in 


“The object of Count Krasinski’s book is two-fold: to show that 
the past of Poland was not shameful, and that her future is not 





destroyed. As far as he has written, he displays the spirit 
an historian, and brings his ty deedtepanee eo toj t freely ; — 
with no disposition to convert —— into ad »he ee 
the annals of a brave, free, and liberal people, their 
rasher prowess that indomitable which is the soul of 
, and which, in their prostration, forbids » like the 
and enetian, to despair of Ried 

2UM. 


ATHEN J 
London: Chapman and Hall Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 


oR, 
Figuees und Descriptions 


OF THE 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 

By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8. & G.S. 


*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthl biden Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates. 


[Part 140 jut published, 


In Monographs: 
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The following Genera are nearly ready in 
Monographs :— 


PATELLA. 
DONAX. 
LUTRARIA. 
MESODESMA. 
RATICA. 
“This a tere is intended to embrace a complete de- 
eres em have oyen its 000 ooch an toGieeppcint chp 
ve ny as int the 
large expectations stadion that have Mody tome fedora yy The 
figures of he she ae al of fl in the descriptions a 
analysis is given of the labours A ats and the 
ae make the work a 
“Be eect of which it treats,”"— 


Sach Oprah Gi, 


es, | 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 








Now ready, Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 14s, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 


OR, THE 
ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
As Elustrated by its Geological Monuments, 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.RB.S. 


“Tt is now more than three years since the pune of the last Edition, In that interval the science of Geology has 
been advancing as usual at a rapid pace, making it desirable to notice many new facts and opinions, and to consider their 
bearing on the previously acquired stock of knowledge. In my attempt to bring up the information contained in this 
Treatise to the present state of the science, I have added no less than 200 new illustrations, and 140 new pages of 
which, if printed separately and in a less condensed form, might have constituted alone a volume of a size,” 

uthor’ s 





Also, Ninth and revised Edition, Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


OR, THE 
MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
As EMustrative of Geology. 





Also, Third and Cheaper Edition, Map, 4 vols, post 8vo, 6s. each, 


LYELL’S TWO VISITS 


NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, AND NOVA SCOTIA: 
With Creological Obserbations. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 





This day, Third Edition, with additional Illustrations, 2 vols, post 8vo, 80s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


(THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS.) 
FROM THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KUGLER, 
Epitep, with NOTES, sy SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


WITH 150 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF. 





Uniform with the above, post Svo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


THE GERMAN AND DUTCH SCHOOLS) 
_ FROM THE GERMAN OF KUGLER. 
Eprrep, with NOTES, sy SIR EDMUND HEAD, Barr. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF. 





Also, post 8vo, 12s, 
HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 
(THE SPANISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS) 


By SIR EDMUND HEAD, Barr. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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REVIEWS. 


ife of Thomas Young, M.D., F.RS. By 

George Peacock, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of 

Ely. Murray. 

Works of Thomas —- M.D., F.R.S. 
Edited by George Peacock, D.D., and John 
Leitch. Murray. 

Tur name of Dr. Thomas Young has not yet 
obtained the place in the history of science 
to which it is entitled. Foreigners have been 
somewhat less unjust in this matter than his 
own countrymen. Forty years ago, Hum- 
boldt said that “ there was no field of human 
knowledge which Dr. Young had not culti- 
vated with success; wherever he had passed, 
his path was marked by discoveries.” His 
election as one of the eight foreign associates 
of the National Institute is the best evidence 
of the estimation in which he was held in 
France. Yet even on the Continent there 
have been attempts to detract from his fame. 
The discovery of the key to hieroglyphic 
writing has been claimed for Champollion, 
who entered upon that field several years 
after Young’s Egyptian researches had been 
made public. Champollion’s countrymen 
have, with some honourable exceptions, al- 
lowed their national feeling to blind their 
fair judgment on this subject. Even Arago 
has treated the discovery of the hieroglyphical 
alphabet as a national question, asserting for 
Ohampoltion the priority, as he has also done 
for Papin in the case of the invention of the 
steam-engine. Bunsen’s advocacy of Cham- 
pollion’s claim is easily accounted for, as he 
evidently is acquainted with Dr. Young’s 
early writings a through the controversial 
statements of his opponents; and he frankly 
admits that he was influenced much by per- 
sonal feeling, “‘ having the happiness of know- 
ing M. Champollion, and oF learning from 
him the first rudiments of hieroglyphic lore 
at the foot of the obelisks of Rome.” Arago’s 
injustice on this point is more to be regretted ; 
“and the regret,” remarks the biographer, “ is 
deepened by the fact that Arago was the first 
to recognise the importance of Dr. Young’s 
optical discoveries, after they had been re- 
ceived in this country with persevering hos- 
tility, embittered by personal feeling, in one 
quarter, and with a neglect on the part of 
scientific men generally, which contrasted 
very unfavourably with their ready acceptance 
and rename by some of the most distin- 
guishe 7 ge gg of France.” The re- 
publication of Dr. Young’s works, and this 
memoir by Dean Peacock, clear in statement 
and masterly in style, will secure tardy justice 
to the memory of a philosopher whose claims 
will not henceforth be disputed to two of the 
greatest achievements of modern science— 
the establishment of the undulatory theory 
of ight, and the interpretation of the hiero- 
slyp es of Egypt. 

t so rarely happens that the merits of a 
gteat discoverer can be long or generally 
overlooked, that the story of Dr. Young's 
treatment by men of science deserves to y 
more closely examined. So far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, there is no difficulty in 
giving satisfactory explanations both of the 
neglect and opposition of which he had 
pn - a an a—— a hae 

rsevering hostility, embittere ersona 
feeling, in one quarts,” refers to Broagham's 
attacks on Young in the ‘Edinburgh Review’: 








‘‘Unjust and intemperate as these criticisms 
were, and utterly erroneous as were the views 
which they attempted to support, they were ex- 
pressed generally in language so choice and felici- 
tous as could hardly fail to charm an ignorant or 
indifferent reader. We find them intermixed also 
with passages which are remarkable for the correct 
and comprehensive view which they express of the 
proper mode of conducting philosophical inquiries, 
and quite worthy of those varied powers, the 
application of which, during a long and eventful 
life, will make the name of the great man to whom 
they have been commonly attributed, for ever 
memorable in the civil, the political, and the lite- 
rary history of this country. The effect which 
these powerful and repeated attacks produced 
upon the estimate of Dr. Young’s scientific cha- 
racter was remarkable. The poison sank deep 
into the public mind, and found no antidote in 
reclamations of other journals of co-ordinate influ- 
ence and authority. We consequently find that 
the subject of Dr. Young’s researches remained 
absolutely unnoticed by men of science for many 
years.” 

The origin of Brougham’s hostility was a 
notice by Dr. Young of a memoir in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1798, in 
which the young author was somewhat con- 
temptuously spoken of, as— 


“A young gentleman of Edinburgh, ‘a man 
who certainly promises, in the course of time, to 
add considerably to our knowledge of the works of 
nature,’ who, in a memoir printed in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ for 1798, had proposed one 
problem as new, which was familiar to the mathe- 
maticians of the seventeenth century; and had 
put forward a solution of another problem as supe- 
rior to that which was given by Newton, but 
which only differed from it by being less simple, 
and by erroneously giving the name of cycloid to 
a curve, which was, though closely allied to it, in 
reality the companion of the trochoid. 

“The author of this paper, which contains 
several porismatic propositions which are curious 
and original, was Mr. Brougham, then a very 
young man, whose enterprising genius seemed to 
have prepared him to grapple with every branch 
of human knowledge; and though the particular 
criticism referred to was just, it was somewhat 
flippant and ungracious, and was probably not 
without its influence in provoking the severe reta- 
liatory treatment which Young’s own Memoirs 
shortly afterwards experienced at the hands of one 
who, though not himself invulnerable, was armed 
at all points, and always prepared to come to close 
quarters with his enemies.” 


Brougham never forgave Young, and took 
every opportunity of attacking his scientific 
character. In the second number of the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ are two articles on 
Young’s optical discoveries. A reply to the 
reviewer appeared in the form of a pamphlet, 
of which it is stated that one copy only was 
sold, and no private means were used for 
making it generally known, so that it pro- 
duced no effect in correcting the impressions 
made on the public mind by the attacks of 
the reviewer. “It was reserved,” adds the 
biographer, “for Arago and Fresnel to be- 
come, at a much later period, the expositors 
and interpreters of these Memoirs, and to 
rescue them from the meget which they had 
so long and so unhappily: experienced from 
his own countrymen.” It is only fair to 
state, however, that the obscurity of Dr. 
Young’s early optical papers suffices to ac- 
count for much of this neglect :— 

“Like all Young’s early scientific writings, 
they were extremely obscure. The system also 
which he followed in this and other cases of super- 
seding the usual forms of demonstration, whether 

metrical or symbolical, by the use of ordinary 

nguage, and not unfrequently by suppressing 


such demonstrations altogether, imposed upon his 
readers a burden which few of them were able, 
and still fewer willing, to bear. 

‘The correct conception also of undulations 
and their interferences, when not aided by the use 
of formule by which their conditions are very 
clearly and concisely expressible, is so difficult, 
that in default of such formule they could hardly 
have conveyed more than a very indistinct impres- 
sion of their entire purport to the mind of the best 
instructed of his contemporaries. It was only by 
making Dr. Young’s experiments the subject of 
special research, expanding his demonstrations 
when given, and replacing them when merely 
hinted at or omitted, that the entire correctness 
and coherence of his views could be fully recog- 
nised. ‘- ” * 

‘*The reverence also attached in this country to 
whatever was sanctioned by the authority of New- 
ton, operated not a little to retard the adoption of 
any methods of investigation which he had not 
used, or the acceptance of any conclusion or theory 
which he had repudiated, 

‘* At the period of which we are now speaking, 
we had continued to retain, in this country, the 
notation of fluxions, in preference to that which 
was founded upon the much more expressive nota- 
tion of Leibnitz, for fear of compromising the 
claim of his rival to the priority of its discovery ; 
and we were thus, to a great extent, insulated, as 
it were, from the writings of the great mathemati- 
cians of the Continent, who were greatly in advance 
of our own.” 

It was Dean Peacock who first introduced 
the notation of the differential calculus into 
the mathematical examinations in the Senate 
House at Cambridge, the effect of which he 
may well pronounce to have been the pro- 
duction in a few years of a total revolution 
in the whole course of mathematical study. 
The biographer mentions, as another instance 
of scientific hero-worship, that so great was 
Laplace’s aversion to the Huygenian theory 
of light, only because it h een opposed 
by N ewton, that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the powerful advocacy of Arago 
could secure from the Institute not favour, 
but justice to the labours of Fresnel. How- 
ever, all this feeling has now passed away, 
and the importance of Dr. Young’s optical 
discoveries are admitted by scientific autho- 
rities of every country. ‘The discovery of 
the principle of optical interferences,” says 
Sir Sle erschel, ‘which has proved the 
key to all the more abstruse and puzzling pro- 
perties of light, would alone have sufficed 
to place its author in the highest rank of 
scientific immortality, even were his other 
almost innumerable claims to such a dis- 
tinction disregarded.” 

The claims of Dr. Young to priority of dis- 
covery in the interpretation of hieroglyphic 
writing are still vehemently disputed, but 
the present work leaves no reasonable ground 
for doubt on the subject. Referring to his 
article on Egypt, published in the supplement 
to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ in 1819, and 
now reprinted in the third volume of Dr. 
Young’s collected works, Dean Peacock says: 


‘The reader who refers to Section VIII. of the 
article Egypt will find that in these observations _ 
and discoveries—the important bearing of which 
upon the progress of Egyptian learning M, Bunsen 
has in no respect exaggerated—both Champollion 
and Lepsius had been long before completely anti- 
cipated by Dr. Young. It was Young, as we 
have already seen, who first instituted the syste- 
matic comparison of these funeral rolls, and showed 
that the various sections into which they were 
divided in various ipts—however different 
in their age or in their style of writing—related 
more or less to the same scenes represented by the 








vignettes which headed them, and embraced more 
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or less of the same texts, whether prayers, invoca- 
tions, or confessions. It was Young who con- 
nected the greatest part of those rolls which he 
examined, with the great hieroglyphical papyrus of 
Paris, as the most comprehensive of all those which 
had come under his observation, and who first 
came to the important conclusion that they formed 
a portion of those sacred books ascribed to Hermes 
or Thoth, of which Diodorus and Clemens of Alex- 
andria speak, which had been transmitted without 
alteration, from the earliest ages. It was Young 
also who first applied the epithet Mortuary Ritual 
to the complete series of those sacred formule, a 
designation which Champollion afterwards adopted, 
as was usual with him, without acknowledgment, 
though no part of the work of Dr. Young in which 
it was mentioned could possibly have been at that 
time unknown to him. This identification of 
texts, in papyri of ages so distant from each other, 
was undoubtedly the most interesting, if it was 
not the most important, of all the discoveries in 
Egyptian literature, which preceded the determina- 
tion of the phonetic alphabet. Wisk pry wee 

‘*Tt was Dr. Young who first determined, and 
by no easy process, that the rings on the Rosetta 
stone contained the name of Ptolemy ; it was Dr. 
Young who determined that the semicircle and 
oval, found at the end of the second ring in con- 
nexion with the former, was expressive of the 
feminine gender; and it was Dr. Young who had 
not only first suggested that the characters in the 
ring of Ptolemy were phonetic, but had deter- 
mined, with one very unimportant inaccuracy, the 
values of four of those which were common to the 
name of Cleopatra which was required to be ana- 
lyzed. All the principles involved in the discovery 
of an alphabet of phonetic hieroglyphics were not 
only distinctly laid down, but fully exemplified by 
him, and it only required the farther identification 
of one or two royal names with the rings which 
expressed them in hieroglyphics to extend the 
alphabet already known sufficiently to bring even 
names, which were not already identified, under 
its operation.” 

The third volume of Dr. Young’s works is 
chiefly occupied with his re essays 
and correspondence, with introduction and 
notes by Mr. Leitch. Niebuhr and Bunsen 
have both pronounced that the discovery of 
the hieroglyphic alphabet was the greatest 
event in the literary history of the age. It 
is of no small moment to Dr. Young’s fame, 
that every doubt as to his claim to this honour 
should be removed. The following brief 
statement of dates and facts may satisfy every 
candid mind, and cause some surprise how 
a conflicting claim has ever received support. 
Dr. Young commenced his Egyptian re- 
searches in 1814; published before the close 
of that year his conjectural translation of the 
Rosetta Inscription; discovered in 1815 that 
there were symbolic signs in the enchorial 
character ; demonstrated in 1816 that the 
cursive characters of the sacred papyri were 
derived from the came) tet and in 1818 
discovered the hieroglyphic alphabet. In 
1819 he wrote the article Egypt for the fourth 
volume of the Supplement to the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ This article obtained im- 
mediate celebrity throughout Europe, and 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ declared it was ‘the 
greatest effort of scholarship and ingenuity 
of which modern literature can boast.:”— 

“The plates (says Mr. Leitch) by which it was 
aecompanied, containing upwards of 200 names or 
words which he had deciphered in the hieroglyphic 
and enchorial inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone 
and in the Egyptian manuscripts, were also en- 
graved in the summer of 1818, and, having been 
favoured by the proprietors with a few separate 
copies of these, he distributed them among his 
friends, both on the continent and in England, 
with a cover on which was printed the title, ‘ Hiero- 


Vocabulary.’ At the present day, how- 








ever, the article Egypt, being buried in an old 
edition of an Encyclopedia, is almost inaccessible, 
especially to continental scholars ; and consequently 
Champollion, who pursued a wholesale system of 
plagiarism in regard to Dr. Young's discoveries, 
enjoys the credit abroad of having deciphered 
many hieroglyphical characters, symbolic as well 
as phonetic, the interpretation of which was first 
published by Dr. Young in this treatise. (See 
Schwarze, ‘Das Alte Aigypten,’ p. 445.) With 
regard to the article generally it must be admitted 
that portions of it have been rendered obsolete by 
more recent additions to our knowledge of Egyp- 
tian literature and antiquities; but at the same 
time it should be borne in mind that these very 
discoveries were based upon the views here enun- 
ciated by Dr. Young.” 

Dr. Bunsen, in his work on ‘ Egypt’s Place 
in Universal History,’ says, that “on the 
publication of Champollion’s Alphabet in 
1822, Young made a vain attempt to appro- 
priate the discovery to himself.” Dr. Young 
did not claim Champollion’s Alphabet, but he 
affirmed that he had shown years before the 
value of several of its characters, and given 
the clue to the discovery of the whole system 
of interpretation. The rivalry, as we have 
already mentioned, became a national affair, 
and Champollion’s count en, Arago and 
Baron de Sacy, supported his claims, though 
in a less violent manner than his friend 
Bunsen. Mr. Leitch gives the following im- 
partial decision of the celebrated German 
orientalist, Klaproth, from the ‘Examen 
Critique des Travaux de feu M. Cham- 
pollion :’— 

‘* Depuis dix ans on parle avec enthousiasme de 
la découverte de l’alphabet phonétique faite par fgu 
M. Champollion, mais peu de personnes paraissent 
avoir une idée bien nette, soit de ce qu'elle est 
réellement, soit des résultats qu’elle a pu produire. 
Le Docteur Young, en Angleterre, est sans con- 
tredit le premier auteur de cette découverte. Ce 
fut en 1818 qu’il reconnut la valeur alphabétique 
de la plupart des signes hiéroglyphiques qui com- 
posent les noms de Ptolémée et de Bérénice, parmi 
lesquels il a bien exactement déterminé les sept 
suivans, qui correspondent avec les résultats ob- 
tenus par M. Champollion. te ee 

‘* Apres un exposé pareil, on peut étre bien con- 
vaincu qu’en 1821 M. Champollion ne croyait pas 
» lTexistence de signes alphabétiques parmi les 
hiéroglyphes, quoique le Docteur Young ett déja 
communiqué sa découverte aux savans de!’ Europe, 
par un mémoire imprimé en 1818, et qui fut publié 
Vannée suivante, dans le Supplément de I’ Encyclo- 
pédie Britannique.” 

The Chevalier de Paravey, a countryman 
of Champollion, says “that Dr. Young was 
the first who showed that the hieroglyphic 
characters have, in many cases, an alphabetic 
value, and thus furnished M. Champollion 
with a key, without which the latter could 
never have arrived at the important and 
curious results which he has since obtained ;” 
and adds, that to dispute the priority of Dr. 
Young’s discovery would be as absurd as to 
say, that the inventor of gunpowder was not 
he who mixed nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
but the man who first applied the mixture to 
the ———- of projectiles. Mr. Salt, also 
a high Egyptian authority, says :— 

‘*¢ The first idea,’ says Salt, whom Champollion, 
on another occasion, commends for his candour 
towards himself, ‘of certain hieroglyphics being 
intended to represent sounds, was suggested by 
Dr. Young, who from the names of Ptolemy and 
Berenice had pointed out nine which have since 
proved to be correct. Working upon this basis, 
Monsieur Champollion with happy success made 
out four or five others, as also about thirty syno- 
nymes, and by the ingenious application of these, 
he has been able to turn to etlect the discovery, 


and to decipher therewith a great number of the 
names of the Ptolemies and the Roman empero 
together with their titles, which fortunately gives 
us the means of determining the dates of most of 
the temples built within the. period of their rule 
M. Champollion seems to be unwilling to alloy 
this, but the fact is evident; and surely he has 
accomplished too much to stand in need of assun- 
ing to himself the merit of another.’”’ 


We have dwelt at considerable length on 
the two great subjects with which Dr. oung’s 
reputation is chiefly associated. 

‘*Tf we refer to his other scientific works, em. 
bracing so wide a range of subjects, and some of 
them—more especially his essays on the tides and 
the cohesion of fluids—so remarkable for the bold. 
ness and originality of their treatment, we shall 
find that they were rarely read and never appre 
ciated by his contemporaries, and ‘even now are 
neither sufficiently known nor adequately valued: 
whilst if justice was awarded more promptly and 
in more liberal measure by his own countrymen to 
his hieroglyphical labours, these also were singu- 
larly unfortunate, as far as concerned the general 
diffusion of his fame, by coming into collision with 
adverse claims which were most unfairly and un- 
scrupulously urged in his own age, and not much 
less so by some distinguished writers in very recent 
times. The great variety also of his titles to com- 
memoration as a classical scholar and archeologist, 
a medical writer, an optician, a mathematician, 
or a physical philosopher, increases the difficulty 
of judging his relative rank amongst men of cele- 
brity, whether they were his contemporaries or 
not: for the position which he might not venture 
to claim in virtue of his contributions to any single 
department of human knowledge, might be readily 
conceded to him when his combined labours were 
taken into consideration.” 

We transcribe also the epitaph written 
for the memorial tablet in Westminster, by 
his friend Mr. Hudson Gurney, which is free 
from the exaggerated panegyric common in 
such inscriptions :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of THomas Youne, 
M.D., Fellow and Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Society, Member of the National Institute of 
France; a man alike eminent in almost every 
department of human learning. Patient of unin- 
termitted labour, endowed with the faculty of in- 
tuitive perception, who, bringing an equal mastery 
to the most abstruse investigations of letters and of 
science, first established the undulatory theory 
of light, and first penetrated the obscurity which 
had veiled for ages the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
Endeared to his friends by his domestic virtues, 
honoured by the world for his unrivalled acquire 
ments, he died in the hopes of the resurrection of 
the just. Born at Milverton, in Somersetshire, 
June 13th, 1773, died in Park-square, London, 
May 10th, 1829, in the 56th year of his age.” 

From Dean Peacock’s interesting Memoir 
we give a few brief miscellaneous notes and 
anecdotes. Young belonged to a Quaker 
family, but his education was directed by his 
uncle, Dr. Brocklesby—the Dr. Brock we 
who offered Dr. Johnson an annuity to enable 
him to resort to a warmer climate ; and who 
presented Edmund Burke with a thousand 
pounds, when such a gift was of importance 
tohim. To his nephew he left, at his death, 
his house and furniture, his library and paint 
ings, with about 10,000/. in money. 
Brocklesby had early introduced Young 
the most distinguished circles in London 
both in social position and intellectual em 
nence. His own merits as a scholar and man 
of science led to intimacy and correspond- 
ence with illustrious men at home and abroad; 
and the materials of the Memoir have beet 
largely found in the letters addressed 1 
him by Arago, Fresnel, Humboldt, Brewster, 
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maker, Bessel, Gell, and Macvey Napier, the 
editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ By the advice 
of his so Young entered the medical pro- 
fession. He studied at Edinburgh, Gottin- 
en, and Cambridge. He never met with 

ancial success as a practitioner, though he 
devoted himself for nearly twenty years to 
assiduous efforts to attain a position, which 
inferior men often reach by happy chances, 
unworthy contrivances, or powerful patron- 

e. When he published his Introduction to 
‘Medical Literature,’ containing a concise 
view of all the usual branches of medical 
study, Berzelius, the great Swedish chemist, 
wrote to him, expressing his admiration of 
the skill and completeness of the work :— 


‘¢éTell me,’ he proceeds, ‘how is it possible 
for the same person to possess so deep and com- 
prehensive a knowledge of two sciences so widely 
different as Natural Philosophy and Medicine, 
with its subordinate sciences of Anatomy and 
Physiology? When I reflect that Chemistry con- 
stitutes my only pursuit, and that nevertheless I 
am daily learning how much has been done in that 
science that has escaped my inquiry, I marvel how 
you can have had time enough to go over all that 
you must have required to read in order to produce 

our Lectures on Natural Philosophy and this 
edical Work.’ ” 

In his early student-days at Edinburgh, 
Young possessed fame as an elegant and 
accomplished classical scholar. He selected 
the extracts from the Greek epigrammatists 
in the ‘ Analecta’ of Professor Dalzell, who 
has left on record, in a note to the second 
volume of that work, a most honourable 
acknowledgment of the valuable assistance 
thus given. With Porson he had afterwards 
much intercourse and correspondence, and 
Dr. Parr also early recognised his classical 
acquirements. Of the first time he met with 
Parr, a notice is given by a college contem- 
porary :— 

“T remember his meeting Dr. Parr in the college 
Combination-room, and when the Doctor had made, 
a8 was not unusual with him, some dogmatical 
observation on a point of scholarship, Young said 
firmly, ‘Bentley, sir, was of a different opinion ;’ 
immediately quoting his authority, and showing 
his intimate knowledge of the subject. Parr said 
nothing; but, when Dr. Young retired, asked 
who he was,'and though he did not seem to have 
heard his name before, he said, ‘A smart young 
man that.’ 

“He had a great talent for Greek verse; and, 
on one occasion, I remember a young lady had 
written on the walls of the summer-house in the 
garden the following lines :— 

‘ Where are those hours on airy pini 
That brought to every guilllces wish ea 
When pleasure gladdened each succeeding morn, 
And every ev’ning closed with dreams of peace ?” 

“On the next morning appeared a translation in 
Greek Elegiacs, written under them, in Young’s 
beautiful characters. It may be here mentioned, 
that when his mode of writing Greek was laid 
before Porson, he said, that if he had seen it before 
he would have adopted it.” 

Canning was greatly delighted with some 
of Young’s Greek translations, which were 
firs; shown to him by George Ellis; and 
Burke, whose whole character was formed on 

t of Cicero, congratulated him on the 
elegance of his Latinity. At Gottingen he 
pursued his studies with much zeal, but he 
was better known there for his feats of horse- 
manship, and excellence in other athletic 
sports, than for his learning. The peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends he had long 

wn aside, and, as is usual in such cases, 


he sometimes carried to noticeable lengths 





relating to medicine, which have been elsewhere 





his conformity with the frivolities of fashion- 
able life. ile yet a professed Quaker, 
Dr. Darwin once said of him, that “he united 
the scholar with the philosopher, and the 
cultivation of modern arts with the simplicity 
of ancient manners.” In domestic life he 
was exemplary and beloved, and his moral 
and religious character were highly spoken 
of by Fe who knew him. Mr. Gurney 
thus writes of him :— 


“To sum up the whole with that which passes 
all acquirement, Dr. Young was a man in all the 
relations of life, upright, kind-hearted, blameless. 
His domestic virtues were as exemplary as his 
talents were great. He was entirely free from 
either envy or jealousy, and the assistance which 
he gave to others engaged in the same lines of 
research with himself, was constant and unbounded. 
His morality through life had been pure, though 
unostentatious. His religious sentiments were by 
himself stated to be liberal, though orthodox. He 
had extensively studied the Scriptures, of which 
the precepts were deeply impressed upon his mind 
from his earliest years ; and he evidenced the faith 
which he professed, in an unbending course of 
usefulness and rectitude.” 


We ought to have mentioned that during 
the long period when he was struggling to 
obtain a position as a physician in London, 
he refrained from be «bra his name in 
connexion with any of his literary or scientific 
writings, being assured that this would have 
interfered with his professional a 
This may partly account for the neglect which 
some of his discoveries and researches met 
with. Of his connexion with the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ the following account is given in 
the Memoir :— 

‘*Young was intimately associated with the 
leading contributors to the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
The principal of these—after Mr. Gifford the 
Editor—was George Ellis, of Sunning Hill, a 
writer of great wit and vivacity—ihe author, not 
merely of some of the best literary articles which the 
Review contained, but also many others on the 
political questions of the day, in which he was 
sometimes assisted by Mr. Canning and Mr. Hus- 
kisson, with whose views he was thoroughly iden- 
tified. He was a man of ardent affections, 
who felt for his friends almost as much as 
for himself; and he had resented, almost as a per- 
sonal injury, the treatment which Young had 
received from the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and was 
thus disposed, as much from personal as from party 
feeling, not merely to oppose the political and 
literary dictation of that powerful Journal, but 
also to watch with deep interest the rising fortunes 
of its rival, in the establishment of which he had 
taken so considerable a part. 

‘‘The same number of the Review which was 
headed by the Herculanensia was closed by 
Southey’s spirit-stirring ‘Life of Nelson ;’ and these 
being followed up, in subsequent volumes, by con- 
tributions of great interest and ability from Barrow, 
Walter Scott, Robert Grant, and others, were the 
means of rapidly extending its popularity and in- 
fluence. ‘It is a consolation to know,’ says Ellis in 
writing to Young, ‘that Brougham, who took 
advantage of the growing circulation of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ to desseminate his vile abuse of 
you, and Jeffrey who permitted him to do so, 
should be condemned to hear your praises on all 
sides, and to feel that the publication in which 
they are engaged is suffering and is likely to suffer 
by your means.’ 

“Young, at different times, contributed eigh- 
teen articles to the ‘Quarterly Review.’ The sub- 
jects of nine of them were scientific; of five, 
medical ; and of the rest, languages and criticism. 
Several of those of the first class, and all those 
of the last, comprehended original researches of no 
ordinary value, and either have been or will be 
noticed in the course of this volume: but those 








referred to, though by no means without merit, 
were for the most part too exclusively professional 
to be generally popular, and the exclusion of one 
of them, on Yellow Fever, from the Review, 
though it had been accepted. and printed, was the 
occasion, when taken in conjunction with his other 
engagements, of abandoning his connexion with it 
altogether. 

‘‘He was much consulted by Mr. Gifford upon 
many articles submitted to him, more especially 
such as came within the very comprehensive sphere 
of his studies; and we find in the letters which 
passed between them, amongst many other secrets 
of authorship, the usual complaints of the trials to 
which editors of such journals are exposed. Some 
articles were too long and required pruning; the 
dulness of others was to be adapted by a higher 
seasoning to the public taste; many were forced 
upon the editor by the official or literary rank of 
their authors, which he dared not either reject or 
retouch ; most of them required to be assimilated 
to the literary or political views which the ‘Review’ 
was designed to promote; whilst the last and not 
the least of his difficulties were the interests of the 
publisher, which, though never illiberally urged, 
could not be safely or reasonably neglected, though 
they might be found to be at variance with the 
favourite prepossessions both of editors, authors, 
and readers.” 

The republication of a selection of Dr. 
Young’s miscellaneous works has been made, 
by the suggestion of his widow, and of his 
oldest friend, Mr. Hudson Gurney, who 
rightly deemed that it would prove a memo- 
rial worthy of his philosophical character. 
The Memoir by Dean Peacock is extremely 
interesting as a biography, while it gives 
lucid and condensed information on the various 
subjects with which Dr. Young’s name is as- 
sociated. Mr. Leitch has ably fulfilled his 
share of the work, in editing the hieroglyphic 
papers and correspondence. 





Worlds beyond the Earth. By Montagu 
Lyon Phillips. Bentley. 
Tus treatise on the plurality of worlds we 
consider more ingenious than philosophical. 
Not satisfied with the guarded arguments of 
Brewster, Lardner, and other scientific men, 
Mr. Phillips affirms that “‘there are more 
worlds than man’s world,” and that “they 
are all the seats of animated life.” When 
we examine the proofs adduced, they resolve 
themselves into the old pourquoi non? of 
Fontenelle. Is it not quite natural to con- 
clude that as our inhabited earth goes round 
the sun, so the stars, which are supposed to 
be suns like ours, have also inhabited planets 
revolving round them?—Why not? This is 
the sum of the argument for the plurality of 
worlds, so far as it is founded on facts of 
which inductive science can take cognizance. 
Other arguments from moral and religious 
considerations no doubt come into play, but 
so far as philosophical inquiry is concerned, 
absolutely nothing can be adduced to afford 
reasonable ground for argument. We must 
here observe that the masterly essay on the 
Plurality of Worlds, ascribed to Professor 
Whewell, has never yet been met on philo- 
sophical grounds. An earnest and energetic 
protest was there made against the presump- 
tion of speculating on subjects without a 
sufficient basis of scientific proof. The oppo- 
nents of Professor Whewell have almost in- 
variably misrepresented or misunderstood his 
position. They accuse him of denying the 
existence of other inhabited worlds, and of 
representing the earth as the sole seat of 
anunated life. Professor Whewell does not 
deny the plurality of worlds. In his Dia- 
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logue on the subject, published as a supple- 
ment to the essay, this is re-stated with the 
utmost plainness. The questions are asked, 
“Why should the planets and stars not be 
inhabited ?—how can you pretend to limit 
the power of the Creator ?—might he not 
make creatures fitted to live in the stars?” 
To which Professor Whewell replies; * No 
doubt the Creator might make creatures 
fitted to live in the stars, or in the small 
planetoids, or in the clouds, or on meteoric 
stones; but we cannot believe that he has 
done this without further evidence.” ‘ But,” 
it is said, ‘ we have the evidence of analogy.” 
To which the reply is, that the analogies are 
not such as to afford grounds of affirmation 
either way. There may be planets circling 
other suns, and these planets may be peopled 
by beings with physical organisms; ‘“ but do 
not insist,” says the essayist, “upon all this 
as ascertained knowledge.” Let there be 
some distinction between the results of sci- 
entific discovery and those of imaginative 
speculation. en science knows nothing, 
science ought to affirm nothing. Analogy is 
useful in its own field, but must not intrude 
into the province of observation. We con- 
sider the essay on the Plurality of Worlds 
not so much of importance as an astronomical 
discussion, as from its cautions and rebukes 
as to an unguarded theorising, and its expo- 
sitions of some of the first principles of 
inductive science. It does not deny the 
existence of other inhabited worlds, nor ob- 
ject to astronomers caring themselves with 
theories on the subject. But it says: “Do 
not make use of your conjectures as if they 
were ascertained facts, and do not, as some 
have done, call that which rests only on 
vague analogies and dubious speculations, 
‘the creed of the philosopher, and the hope 
of the Christian.’”” This view of the subject 
Mr. Phillips has wholly disregarded, nor does 
he seem capable of appreciating it. So little 
are some of the principles of the ‘ Novum 
Organum’ of Bacon studied and followed 
even by those who profess to cultivate the 
inductive sciences ! 

The question of the plurality of worlds we 
consider, then, to be beyond the pale of 
scientific investigation, and capable of being 
argued by men of science only on conjectural 
ground. Revelation indeed presents other 

ents for consideration, and affords more 
lausible reasons for holding the opinion ; 
but this does not affect the philosophical 
soundness of Professor Whewell’s protest 
against the alleged competency of science to 
solve the question. 

Having said thus muchas to the philosophy 
of Mr. Phillips’ book, we have pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the ingenuity of some of 
his speculations, especially what he calls the 
annular theory of the formation of the planets. 
His notion is, with regard to the solar system, 
that the planets are parts of the original 
substance of the sun, whizzed off during the 

dial process of contraction and coolin 
of the central nebulous mass. And as eac 
planet has the same origin, and some of them, 
as Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Earth, were 
formed at no prodigious distance of time 
from each other, one is _ as likely to be 
led as another. The same argument 
olds with regard to other planets of other 
suns. But let us omit the question of the 
habitability of the planets to notice the 
author’s theory of their formation—viz., by 
the gradual condensation of nebulous rings 
thrown off from the solar centre :— 





‘*As the Sun consisted originally, if notaltogether 
now, of a mass of fluid rotating on an axis, it must 
have been hollow. The centrifugal force would 
compel the particles to fly off from the centre till 
attraction balanced it ; therefore the Sun, so soon 
as it commenced its rotation, would have thrown 
itself into the form of a hollow globe, flattened at 
the poles. Had the motion of rotation been exces- 
sive, its substance would have been flung off into 
the shape of a hollow ring; perhaps this will be its 
ultimate state, should it not be prevented by pre- 
viously solidifying into a hollow globe. 

** As all the planets, like the Sun, rotate on their 
axes, and as they were, no doubt, originally fluid, 
for the reasons before given, they must likewise be 
hollow globes, and not solid ones ; indeed solidity 
would seem a useless waste of matter in such cases, 
as it would apparently be unattended by any ad- 
vantage that can be conceived ; but of this more 
hereafter, 

“Tf the planets were formed out of the body of 
the Sun, then, reasoning from all that we know of 
our Earth, substances of various densities must 
have entered into the composition of that central 
orb. Now even gases have not all the same density ; 
neither have the vapours into which heat converts 
all substances. Chemical science has very clearly 
demonstrated that the ultimate atoms of different 
elementary bodies have different weights, probably 
within thesame volume. The Sun, therefore, would 
have consisted of a collection of elastic fluids of 
different densities, and, if no chemical attraction 
were exerted, of elementary atoms of different 
densities, and these atoms probably of equal dia- 
meter. But such a fluid mass, consisting of atoms 
of different densities, when rotating must follow a 
law of centrifugal force, at the same time gene- 
rated, which law is this—that the densest mate- 
rials must fly to that portion of the surface whose 
diameter is greatest. 

‘* Have any of our readers tried the following 
simple experiments? In a glass globe let there be 
introduced some coloured water and some quick- 
silver. Now, ifthe globe be made to rotate ra- 
pidly, the quicksilver will rise up, in opposition to 
gravity, and arrange itself at the equatorial surface; 
and the less dense water will arrange itself in two 
equal zones, on each side, If the velocity of rota- 
tion be not sufficient to cause the quicksilver to fly 
to the equator of the globe, it will yet disperse 
itself in scattered portions against the surface, 
simulating continents and islands ina sea of water. 
If there be introduced into the globe more quick- 
silver, the equatorial zone will increase in breadth; 
and, at last, when enough has been introduced, it 
will form a hollow ake of mercury, with the 
water rotating inside ; indeed, before this, a por- 
tion of the water will be found to be rotating 
within the ring of quicksilver. 

‘* If now several fluids, not acting chemically 
on each other, of different densities, be intro- 
duced into the globe, when the globe is made to 
rotate, we shall observe the fluids rotating in rings 
arranged in the order of their respective densities. 

‘* Here then we have a plain experimental demon- 
stration that when a fluid mass, consisting of mixed 
fluids of various densities, rotates, the densest fluids 
are thrown off at the equatorial surface, and the 
others next in order of density. BF. get 

“The Sun, then, in its primary condition, 
existed as a rotating, hollow spheroid of mixed 
gaseous elements, or of mixed gases and vapours 
formed out of the various elementary chemical 
bodies constituting its then substance. So long as 
the heat retained sufficient power, we may conceive 
the whole as having a density nearly uniform ; 
but, in the process of time, as it parted with heat 
by radiation, those vapours or gases which parted 
with it fastest would become sensibly denser than 
the rest: the centrifugal force would then cause 
them to fly towards the equatorial region of the 

Sun. Here they would form a vast zone. Thus 
we have a sufficient explanation to account for the 
formation of a first zone. The next gas or vapour, 
which condensed by cooling in order, would form 
another zone, which must have rotated either 
within the first, or as two zones parallel to the 
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first, one on each side of it. The outer surface of 
the Sun would thus, it appears, form several con- 
centric rings circulating about its centre in the 
plane ofitsequator. * * * 

‘<Tf all the particles of a ring of vapours conti- 
nued to condense without separating, they would 
at length constitute a solid ora liquid ring; except, 
perhaps, in the case where a body, like some sub- 
stances, passes at once from the gaseous state to the 
solid without any intermediate liquid condition, 

‘‘But the regularity which this formation requires 
in all the parts of the rings, and in their cooling, 
would evidently make this phenomenon very rare, 
Thus, the Solar System presents but one example 
of it, that of the rings of Saturn; unless, indeed, 
the existence of a ring encircling Neptune may be 
considered as proved. 

“ Now, from what has been before explained, 
almost always each ring of vapours ought to be 
divided into several masses, which being moved 
with velocities which differ little from each other, 
would continue to revolve at the same distance 
about the Sun. These masses would assume a 
spheroidal form, with a rotatory motion in the 
direction of their revolution, because their inferior 
particles have a less real velocity than the superior; 
they have therefore constituted so many planets in 
a state of vapour. But if one of them was suffi- 
ciently powerful to unite successively by its attrac- 
tion all the others about its centre, the ring of 
vapours would be changed into one sole spheroidal 
mass, circulating about the Sun, with a motion of 
rotation in the same direction with that of revolu- 
tion. This last case has been the most common, 
The Solar System, however, presents us with the 
first case in the numerous small planets, called 
Asteroids or Planetoids, which, thirty-three in 
number, revolve between Mars and Jupiter—at 
least, unless we suppose with Olbers that they 
originally formed one planet only, which was sepa- 
rated by an explosion into several fragments, and 
actuated by different velocities.” 


The most noticeable feature in the annular 
hypothesis of Mr. Phillips is that its results 
> cm close approximations to the facts of the 
solar system as otherwise ascertained by 
astronomers. Thus, the calculated distances 
from the sun, and the calculated masses of 
the planets, by this theory agree in a eveihing 
manner with the observed distances an 
masses. We give the results as calculated 
for the planet Uranus :— 

“The Sun, continuing to contract within the 
orbit of Neptune, again flung off another ring 
of vapour, whose breadth was 2,748, 000,000 miles, 
and its thickness 4059 miles, As the Sun's dia- 
meter, at that time, would have been 1, 792,000,000 
miles, such a ring would have been the zyy'rsq Patt 
of the Sun’s then diameter. A globe of two inches 
in diameter, surrounded by a ring, half as thick a8 
the very thinnest gold-leaf, and three inches broad, 
would give a very good, popular idea of the com 
parative thickness of the ring, and its relative 
magnitude. 

“The mass of the ring thrown off by the 
Sun would be ‘00003999; and this ring, col 
solidated into a globe, would be the second-bom 
planet, Uranus, omitting for the present his 
moons, By comparing this mass with that a 
sumed by astronomers for this distant orb, it 
be found not to differ more than by about one tel: 
millionth part. 

“The equatorial diameter of the globe, formed 
by the condensation of this ring, would have beet 
85,350 miles nearly: astronomers have givél 
35,000 as the diameter. Thus the result fall 
within the limits of probability. A globe, of 
the size of Uranus could have been formed in 








way. z 

te As Uranus would, for the same reasons 
before given in the case of Neptune, be a hollow 
sphere, we find, upon calculation, that his atomic 
density would give a thickness of sixty miles for 
crust. This makes his density, or specific gra 
compared with water, 926 nearly; so that, like Bt 
elder brother Neptune, he is lighter than 
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here of water, but rather heavier than a solid 
po of ice. 

‘¢ Astronomers give for the density of this 
planet 970, but they doubt their own results. 
There is indeed a considerable discrepancy between 
the results given by various authorities. It does 
not appear that the masses are yet determined 
in a satisfactory manner. In the case of the 
planet Mercury, the discrepancy amounts to more 
than one-half; or, in other words, the mass 

iven by some astronomers is only half that given 
yy others. We make these observations merely to 
guard our readers against anticipating perfect 
accordance in our results. If we fall within the 
limits of probability, that is all we aim at in a 
popular exposition. 

‘The planet Uranus should rotate once in 9 
hours, 48 minutes, and 58 seconds. Astronomers 
give 9 hours, 80 minutes for the time of his rota- 
tion on his axis, but that time is marked doubtful.” 

Similar approximate results appear for all 
the other parts of the solar system. But 
whatever may be thought of the annular 
theory, it throws no light on the subject of 
the plurality of worlds. We can suppose, 
says the author, that the inhabitants of other 
planets “may be so constituted as to derive 
their sustenance by the mere inspiration of 
the kind of air they breathe, and thus, freed 
from all anxiety on the score of mere bodily 
provision, having their intellectual faculties 
entirely at liberty for concentration on mental 
 csecege There is no limit to the organized 
orms of beings which imagination may con- 
ceive, and we may suppose - that intelligent 
beings may exist without organized frames at 
all; but all this is beyond the range of induc- 
tive research, and we beg Mr. Phillips, and 
all who yet attempt to reply to Professor 
Whewell's Essay, to remember the first 
— of the ‘Novum Organum,’— 
“Homo, nature minister ac interpres tantum 
facit ac intelligit, quantum de nature ordine 
re vel mente observaverit : nec amplius scit 
aut potest,” 








Constance Herbert, By Geraldine Jewsbury. 
_ Hurst and Blackett. 
Tue subject illustrated in this novel is one of 
papi interest, and has of late been taken up 
y more than one writer of fiction. The 
heroine of the taleis thevictim of hereditary in- 
sanity, but the malign influence is kept under 
restraint by severe discipline, and the design 
of the author is to show that it is good to 
exercise restraint and self-denial in such cir- 
cumstances, and to refrain from risking the 
perpetsation of mental affliction by marriage. 
e state in which Constance is presented in 
the closing scenes of the book explains the 
principle which Miss Jewsbury seeks to incul- 
cate. She lived in rural retirement, and 
occupied herself in works of charity and use- 
C88 :— 
“Her lot was certainly to all outward appear- 
= calm and prosperous ; those who did not 
ow her history might have thought it almost too 
free from ordinary vexations and troubles to endure; 
but she had the drawback always exacted by Fate 
from all human prosperity. She had days of dark- 
pn Riegte which 4 was like the picture of 
5 8 Pro ” passing in doub 

and dread, and desolate dlepitlchey, hough the 
valley of the shadow of death, a narrow footing 
alone dividing her from the madness that lurked in 
the shadowy depths on either side. These seasons 
were not of long duration, but she felt always con- 
scious of the dark presence that might at any 
moment descend and overshadow her beneath its 
aun ey By S + 5 cme however, for these 
» intervening were 80 

bright and cheerful, that whilst idiey lasted it was 





as though she could never know sorrow more, 
During the lucid intervals she enjoyed everything 
intensely; she seemed to enter into the very mar- 
row of life. The knowledge that it was liable to 
be overshadowed only made her time of brightness 
more vivid. As she advanced in life these seasons 
of blackness came less frequently, and endured for 
a shorter time; but they never entirely ceased to 
visit her. They served to remind her that she had 
not made the sacrifice of her life needlessly. She 
was at one with herself. Once for all she had 
accepted the conditions of her life, and she enjoyed 
the peace that never fails to follow an entire obedi- 
ence to whatever has been revealed to us ‘ as meet, 
right, and our bounden duty.’ She looked calmly 
back, and could recognise that when she imagined 
at the time she had been making an immense sacri- 
fice, she had, in fact, been only making a great 
escape; and very thankful she was that she had 
not been allowed to marry such an entirely selfish 
man. 

*¢ But when she renounced him, she renounced 
what she candidly believed to be all the happiness 
that could ever be offered to her. She loved him 
with all the energy of her nature, and she renounced 
him in obedience to a sense of a higher obligation 
than personal happiness. She had done so without 
hesitation, and without any weak endeavour to 
reconcile self-indulgence with self-denial. That 
sacrifice of self, once made, was effectual for ever. 
Never, through the whole course of her after-life, 
did any storm of human passion come near to 
harass her. 

‘ In early life, with an entire and perfect heart, 
she had renounced the gratification of an intense 
affection, and all idea of ever loving or being be- 
loved again; and because that act was perfect— 
not made with a treacherous or divided mind—she 
had rest in her soul. It is the divided heart that 
makes the misery and restlessness of life.” 

In the early parts of the novel we are intro- 
duced to various scenes and characters, all of 
which are skilfully used to further the main 
plot of the story, where Constance on prin- 
= refuses to unite herself to one who is 
subsequently discovered to have been un- 
worthy of her attachment. The escape thus 
made becomes a compensation and reward 
for her self-denial, and aids in reconciling her 
to her position. The story is well told, and 
has the advantage of conveying plain and 
practical lessons and warnings in circum- 
— which are painfully frequent in real 

e. 











Russian Life in the Interior ; or, the Expe- 
riences of a Sportsman. By Ivan Tour- 
henieff, of Moscow. Edited by James D. 
Reiklejohn. A. and C. Black. 
Apart from the political and military affairs 
which during war attract prominent notice, 
this account of social and national life in the 
interior of Russia will be read with interest. 
Except from the narrative of passing travel- 
lers, and of residents in the great cities, not 
much is known on these subjects by the 
people of Western Europe. The present 
work, which was published at Moscow in 
1852 under the title of ‘ Zapitski Okhotnika,’ 
‘ Journal of a Sportsman,’ was translated last 
year in Paris, and from the French version 
this English translation has been made. Of 
the literary merit of the work we are unable 
to give an opinion, but the pictures of Rus- 
sian life have every appearance of being ori- 
ginal and truthful. e give part of one 
of the sketches, entitled “ the Odnovoretz 
(freedman)—great and petty nobility and 
bourgeoisie in Russia.” The chapter gives a 
good representation of what seems to corre- 
spond to the yeoman class of English ideas : 


‘The word Odnovoretz, though signifying freed- 





man, denotes the ambiguous class of small proprie- 
tors, who in Russia are neither serfs , nor freedmen, 
nor military nobles, nor lords of the soil, and who ex- 
isted before the bourgeoisie were created, or elevation 
to the rank of noble became usual. They are a class 
very jealous of their rights ; and from their secluded 
life far from towns, their contempt of luxury and 
mutual union, they have acquired the character 
of a sect more than of a class, They do not aspire 
to the rank of the boiaria or voievodia. To these 
classes belong the genuine Russian grandee alone, 
whose peculiar title is velmoj. A type of the 
grandee has been already depicted in a preceding 
chapter. 

“ Figure to yourself a man of high stature, 
large, without being obese, of about seventy years 
of age, and with a face whose general conteur re- 
called forcibly the well-known countenance of John 
Kryloff, with his clear, intelligent look, under the 
deep shadow of overhanging eyebrows ;, a man of 
grave air, of measured speech, of a slow and sedate 
walk—figure to yourself such a man, and you will 
have a notion of the external appearance of Ovci- 
anikoff. He was generally dressed in an ample 
blue frock-coat with long sleeves, buttoned to the 
chin, and adorned with round brass buttons, which 
were kept in a state of the highest polish. From 
the neck of this coat there just peeped out a silk 
puce-coloured neckerchief. His general aspect 
was that of a rich merchant. He had very beau- 
tiful hands, white and well-preserved. He did not 
wish to hide them, it seemed to me; for he hada 
trick, when conversing, of carrying them to the 
buttons of his coat. Ovcianikoff, by his air of im- 
portance and his inactivity, by his sagacity and 
sloth, by his honesty and usefulness, forcibly re- 
called to me the old Muscovite Boyards of the era 
preceding Peter the Great. The ferez would have 
well become such a head as his ; he was, in fact, a 
rare relic of bygone times. He was respected by 
all his neighbours, and it was considered a hi 
honour to be acquainted with him. As to the 
@dnovortzi—his equals legally, they saluted him 
with a profound obeisance when they met him. 
They were excessively proud of him, and would 
have sworn by him. 

‘‘In general, it is not easy, even at the present 
day, to distinguish an Odnovoretz from a peasant. 
His style of living is at times inferior to that of 
the moujik ; his calves may not be fed on milk and 
bran ; his horses may be broken-winded ; and his 
harness made of well-ropes. Ovcianikoff was dis- 
tinguished among the men of this class, al 
not considered to possess much wealth. He lived 
with his wife in a cottage, very well arranged and 
neatly kept ; he had few servants, and never called 
them servants, but work-people. They, in fact, 
were his field-labourers. He did not give himself 
out for a noble, or assume the petty lord ; he never 
forgot himself, never sat down on a first invitation, 
and never failed to rise at the appearance of a 
visitor, however humble he might be ; and he did 
all with so much dignity, with such a grand air of 
perfect breeding, that one felt an involuntary in- 
clination to offer more politeness than he received. 
Ovcianikoff held by ancient usages, not from any 
superstitious feeling, for he had an independent 
mind, but from custom. For instance, he did not 
like spring vehicles, because he thought it effeminate 
to indulge in their too gentle motion. He went 
about in a drochka, or a little car lined with leather, 
and drove with his own hand his fine bay (he kept 
only bay horses). His coachman, a young fellow 
as ruddy as a h, with hair cut short, a 
armiak, a little sheepskin cap, and a 
girdle, sat respectfully by his side on the leathern 
cushion. Ovcianikoff invariably ind in a 
siesta ; took a bath on Saturdays; i 
but religious books—his silver spectacles gravely 
resting on his nose ; went to bed betimes, and rose 
early. He wore neither hair nor beard in the Rus- 
sian fashion—neatness and cleanliness gained by 
it, and the dignity of his face lost nothing. He 
received his visitors cordially, but without officious- 
ness, or making any attempt to overwhelm them 
with dried fruits oo salt provisions. 

‘* 6 Wife,’ he would say in a low tone, turning » 
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little aside from his company, ‘ bring some refresh- 
ment.’ 

** He considered it a crime to sell his grain. In 
1840, a year of great dearth and high prices, he 
distributed all his surplus produce among the pro- 
prietors round about, and among those peasants 
whose masters were absent, and whose overseers 
had exhausted their means of supplying them. In 
the following year, all those who had been benefited 
by his liberality paid their debt in kind with the 
liveliest gratitude. 

“ Ovcianikoff's neighbours appealed to his arbi- 
tration in their differences, and though often very 
much excited, they were almost always calmed by 
his voice, and listened to his counsels; and although 
their hearts might occasionally rebel in secret, their 
minds were subdued, and always submitted to his 
decision. Thanks to him, many a long and fierce 
feud about boundaries has been put an end to; 
but, after two or three assaults on the part of noble 
ladies, he proclaimed that, once for all, he refused 
ever again to act as mediator between persons of 
the fair sex. He could not endure hurry, imper- 
tinence, screams, exuberance of words, or excite- 
ment. One day his house took fire, one of his 
workmen rushed into his room like a maniac, 
shouting, ‘ The house is on fire !’ 

«That is no sufficient cause for such an outcry ; 
come, my good fellow, fetch me my hat and cane.’ 

‘*He was fond of exercising his horses. One 
day a young biteouka, which he had taken a fancy 
for and bought, took him down the slope of a 
ravine at a quicker rate than he wished. ‘fo, so! 
you little fool, you wish to kill yourself, do you? 
muttered Ovcianikoff in a good-natured tone, and 
in a moment master and servant, drochka and foal, 
were hurled over a precipice. Fortunately at this 
spot, the bottom of the ravine was thickly laid with 
beds of the finest sand ; the two men escaped with 
a few sprains and bruises, but the pony had its leg 
broken. ‘Ah! you see,’ resumed Ovcianikoff, 
calmly, as he raised himself with difficulty, and 
brushed the dirt from his clothes, ‘I told you 
you would do it!’ 

“Like husband, like wife. Tatiana Illinichna 
was a large woman, grave and silent, who, instead 
of a bonnet, wore in all seasons and at all hours a 
brown silk kerchief. Everything in her seemed 
stiff and chilling, and yet no one had ever had oc- 
casion to complain of her severity ; on the con- 
trary, the poor pretty generally called her mother 
and benefactress. Her regular features, her large 
brown eyes, her lips so fresh, and so finely cut, 
still showed traces of the no common beauty which 
she must have possessed at twenty. It was a pity 
that such a couple had no children.” 


In one chapter are given portraits of two 
lords of the soil: the first, a retired military 
officer ; and the second, an old Russian, who 
lived on the ground, and in the manner of his 
ancestors :— 

“*Mardari Apollonovitch Stegounoff does not in 
the least resemble Khvalinski. Heaven knows 
whether he has ever been in service, or could ever 
have been considered a handsome man. Mardari 
Apollonovitch is a little old man, quite round, 
quite bald, double-chinned, with small flabby 
hands, and a considerable paunch. He is a free 
liver, and a merry fellow ; he lives according to his 
fancy, and, as people say, loves his ease; in sum- 
mer, as well as in autumn, he may be always seen 
in a striped dressing-gown, lined with wadding 
covered with silk. There is only one thing in 
common between him and General Khvalinski—he 
is a bachelor. He possesses five hundred souls. 

‘*Mardari Apollonovitch manages his property 
in asummary way. Ten years ago, for example, 
not to be behind the age, he purchased at Moscow 
@ thrashing-machine; he shut it up in a coach- 
house, and never thought of it again. At times, 
on a fine summer's day, he orders out his beego- 
vaiadrochka, and goes to look at his fields, in an- 

icipation of the coming harvest, and to 
bluebottles. 


Mardari Apollonovitch lives 


in the good old way, and the architecture of his 
In his anteroom 


house is of a similar character. 











one is at once overwhelmed by the odours of kvass, 
tallow candles, and leather boots. One of the 
corners is ornamented with a pyramid of pipes, and 
other smoking luxuries. In the dining-room are 
the portraits of the family, flies, a huge geranium- 
pot, and a squeaking spinet...in the drawing- 
room are three divans, three tables, two mirrors, and 
a clock with an old enamelled dial-plate and hands 
of carved bronze; the study contains a cabinet full 
of papers, a screen of a blue ground, adorned with 
prints cut out of books of the last century—two 
presses full of worm-eaten volumes, spiders, and 
thick layers of a blackish dust, and a well-stuffed 
arm-chair; this room is lighted by a Venetian 
window, and by four panes of a door window, now 
closed up, which was originally intended to open 
upon the garden. In short, nothing is wanting. 

‘*Mardari Apollonovitch keeps in his service a 
great number of people, all dressed in the old 
fashion, in long blue coats with high collars, 
trousers of an undecided colour, and barely de- 
scending to the ankle, yellow waistcoats, and 
finally, cravats of a white corded material. These 
fine fellows say ‘father,’ instead of ‘sir,’ to visitors. 
M. Stegounoff has a bourmister, or bailiff, chosen 
from among his peasants, to look after the manage- 
ment of his estate—a man whose beard terminates 
where his toulup does, at his knees. His domestic 
economy is entrusted to an old woman, who wears, 
instead of a cap, a silk handkerchief firmly tied 
over her head in a theatrical fashion; nothing 
wrinkled and disagreeable could equal her. In 
the stables of Mardari Apollonovitch are kept 
thirty horses of various kinds. The master makes 
use of a calash hammered rudely up by his own 
joiners, and adorned by his own house-painters ; it 
certainly weighs a good many tons. 

‘*M. Stegounoff receives his visitors with a loud 
welcome and warm salutations, and regales them 
very cordially—too cordially ; thanks to the amaz- 
ing qualities of Russian cookery, he at once deprives 


his guests of all power of doing anything else for. 


the whole evening but play at preference. He 
never occupies himself with anything, morning or 
evening, and has even given up the custom of 
reading his sonnik. As we can still count in our 
dear Russia a great number of lords of the soil cut 
after this pattern, I ought, it seems to me, to an- 
ticipate being asked with what object I have sat 
down to describe a Mardari Apollonovitch.” 


We do not follow the author into the de- 
tails of his description and narrative, having 
quoted enough to show, that ‘in lively style 
he introduces to the reader thoroughly na- 
tional scenes and characters, from which some 
idea may be gathered of Russian life in the 
interior. 








Grace Lee: a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, 
no of ‘ Nathalie.’ Smith, Elder, and 
0. 
In this tale we find ourselves amidst scenes 
that seem familiar, and in the presence of 
personages whom, in spite of disguise of dress 
and change of name, we easily recognise. 
The truth is, that Miss Tennaih is deficient 
in experience of real life; and there are few 
writers who can avoid sameness when they 
draw merely from the little circle of their own 
imagination. In Grace Lee and John Owen 
we are frequently reminded’ of the Cornelius 
O’Reilly and Daisy Burns of the author's for- 
mer novel. We remember a scene in that 
book very like the following :— 


‘* At length the day wore away; the sun set ; 
they talked of going. Mr. Owen told them to 
gather as many roses as they pleased; he helped 
Grace in the task. Her flowers were the “freshest 
and the brightest; her share was the largest. 
He heaped her lap and her arms until she laugh- 
ingly said, Enough. They were alone in a silent 
alley of white roses, where the blue shadows of 
evening were softly stealing ; the whole air was 
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full of fragrance, but over all predominated the 
sweet and peculiar perfume of the red damask 
roses wreathed in the hair of Grace. She sat ong 
low bank ; he stood by her. 

“« «How do you like Eden?’ suddenly askeq 
Owen. 

“ © Who would not like Eden ?’ 

‘* ¢ Would you like to live here ?’ 

«© Dearly !’ 

** ¢T too should like it,’ and he smiled. 

“ Ay, with her, for surely he cared little for the 
roses, and what would be the fairest Eden without 
an Eve?” 


Miss Kavanagh likes to dwell on such ten. 
der téte-d-tétes. Here is another, though not 
al fresco this time :— 


“She sat turned towards him in a listening and 
expecting attitude. Men like to speak of them 
selves to the woman they love. With a pleased 
smile he yielded to her wish. He told her all; 
his past failures, his present success, his ambitious 
hopes; he kept back nothing; the best and the 
worst traits of his character were laid open to this 
second self. 

**And Grace heard him eager and interested, 
She sat with her elbow on the arm of her chair, 
her cheek on her hand, her eyes on his face. When 
he told her of his hopes and triumphs, they lit 
with pleasure; when he passed too lightly over 
some points, she questioned him closely ; when he 
ceased she gaily tapped his shoulder, and said, 
‘Well done, Timon! And now,’ she added, ‘be 
gin over again.’ 

“Pleasant was the task of speaking to sucha 
listener. But Mr. Owen did not merely speak; 
he questioned. Grace answered very freely.” 


A more amusing scene occurs when Owen 
goes to have another quiet talk with the lady 
of his love. It was dusk when he reached 
the house, and the following unfortunate 


| mistake-took place :— 


‘On the fourth day he could bear no more ; his 
heart, his eyes, his whole being pined for her sight 
and presence. He ate a hurried dinner; took a 
cab and drove off; it was dusk when he reached 
the lonely house and entered the dull parlour. He 
found her sitting alone by the open window in the 
dim twilight; her brow rested on her hand: on 
hearing Phoebe announce his presence, she neither 
moved nor turned round. He went and sat down 
by her ; she drew away her chair. ; 

** ¢ And is this your greeting?’ he said, imps 
tiently. ‘When, after days of absence, I see you 
alone, too, without that eternal Mrs. Lee?’ 

‘Grace did not reply, but he thought he heard 
her weeping ; then from reproaches he changed to 
sudden tenderness. He told her what he had told 
her so often in vain, and pleaded once more with 
fervent eloquence the cause he never yet had won; 
his heart, his soul were in it. Grace heard him 
with unusual patience, and when he concluded, 
when he entreated for a word, a sign of favour or 
hope, she quietly put her hand into his. Ina 
transport of joy, the proud man raised it to his lips 
and kissed it fervently. ; 

‘«* How rude you are, Mr. Owen,’ said Mm. 
Gerald, rising; for alas! it was she and not Grace. 

“Mr. Owen loved ; he loved passionately. He 
had poured out his heart, his whole heart, at the 
feet of his idol; he had kissed her hand with even 
more than a lover’s devotion, and it stung him 
almost beyond the habitual self-control of a proud 
heart, to find that Mrs. Gerald’s ear had listened 
to his ardent confession, that to her he had humbled 
his pride; that her hand had received the fond 
homage intended for her sister. Mrs. Gerald lit 
the lamp, then turned round laughing.” 


We have quoted enough to show that the 
book has scenes quite after the taste of ima 

inative and susceptible readers of fiction. 

f the author’s brightness of imagination 
warmth of feeling there can be no question, 
and in the pleasantness of her style many 
readers will overlook the meagreness of 
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. We must repeat the remark which 
nd suggested b fhe perusal of ‘ Daisy 
Burns,’ that Miss Kavanagh would be one of 
our best novel writers, if she displayed greater 
ingenuity of invention, or if, from reading or 
observation, she could collect more materials 


for the construction of her tales. 


or cultivators of city or suburban gardens. Mr, 
Hibberd writes from his own experience, and his 
book is as free as possible from technical language, 
by which its usefulness might be limited. Lists of 
plants, with directions for culture, and a calendar 
of operations for the different months, are given. 
It is a very useful little manual of town gardening. 











NOTICES. 


Historical Account of the Crimea, from the Earliest 
Ages, and during the Russian Occupation. Com- 
piled from the best authorities, by W. Burck- 
hardt Barker, Esq. Triibner and Co. - 

Ar the present time whatever relates to the Crimea 
will be received with interest, and this historical 
sketch supplies information drawn from sources not 
readily accessible to general readers. Commencing 
with an outline of the geography of the Crimea, or 
the Taurica Chersonesus of the ancients, Mr. Bar- 
ker traces the history of the country from the re- 
motest period of mythology and legend down to 
the times when authentic annals of events are re- 
corded. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
history of the Greek colonies, the kings of the 
Bosphorus, the Mithridatic reign, the invasion of 
the Scythian or Sarmatian nations, of the Goths, 
and of successive tribes of Huns, the Genoese and 
Venetian colonies, the Mongol Tartars, and the 
dynasty of the Tartar khans as suzerains of the 
Porte. These records occupy the first part of the 
work, The second narrates the events that have 
occurred since the annexation of the Crimea by 
Russia, under Catherine the Second, with notices 
of the present inhabitants, and of the condition and 
resources of the country. Contrary to the usual 
affirmation that Russia conquers in order to 
strengthen and civilize, Mr. Barker proves that 
the Crimea has decreased in population, in fertility, 
and in commerce since the Russians took possession 
of it.. Kaffa, Kertch, Bakshi-Serai, Koslof, Stara 
Crim, in fact all the towns which the khans left in 
a flourishing condition at the time of their over- 
throw, rapidly declined; and for these lost centres 
of commerce Russia gave its new subjects Sebasto- 
pol, with its gloomy fortresses, and Simpheropol, 
with its dismal streets and squares, so wide that it 
seems an arid desert shut in by masonry. The 
privileges guaranteed to the people have also been 
annulled, and, as in Poland, every effort has been 
made to extinguish the Tartar nationality. The 
author believes, however, that there is patriotic 
spirit surviving, and that the country is capable of 
resuming its independence, if the western nations 
succeed in expelling the Russian armies. A map 
and some coloured plates illustrate the volume. 

Principles of Agricultural Chemistry ; with special 
reference to the late researches made in England. 
By Justus von Liebig. Walton and Maberly. 

Prorzssor Grecory of Edinburgh has translated 

this work, and in some introductory remarks 

strongly recommends it to the attention of British 
chemists and agriculturists. It contains a sum- 
mary of all Liebig’s researches and doctrines in 
agricultural chemistry, with review of objections, 
and remarks on practical experiments that have 
been made since the publication of his former 
works. In fifty simple propositions the whole of 
the ascertained facts, as to the true relation between 
chemistry and agriculture, are stated, and of these 

Propositions Dr. Gregory says, that ‘they are 

beyond all doubt true, so far as our present know- 

ledge extends, and contain principles, the due ap- 
preciation and application of which is of the last 
importance to all who wish to cultivate agriculture 
on true, that is, on scientific principles.” A trea- 
tise by Liebig, thus described and recommended, 
needs no further introduction to our readers. Dr. 

ry deserves thanks for the labour he has 

wed in providing an accurate translation of 
the work 

The Town Garden; a Manual for the Management 
of City and Suburban Gardens. By Shirley 
Hibberd. Groombridge and Sons. 

At this season of the year, and at any season, this 

ttle book will afford practical hints to the owners 





SUMMARY. 


IN the first series of Letters on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, by Samuel Bailey (Longman 
and Co.), clear and concise statements are given 
of the leading facts and opinions on various ques- 
tions of mental science. The author does not pro- 
fess to come forward with original or striking 
vidws, but he thinks with independence, and criti 
cises with discrimination and judgment the tenets 
usually received by metaphysicians. With the 
review of the theories of perception we have been 
much pleased. The book is in the form of letters 
to a friend, explaining and stating the doctrines 
under consideration, and the style and mode of 
treatment is therefore well adapted for those who 
are commencing the study of mental science. Mr. 
Bailey is imbued with the spirit of the Baconian 
philosophy, and applies the principles of inductive 
inquiry to metaphysical studies. 

In a novel, Edith Vernon ; or, Contrasts of Cha- 
racter, in two volumes (Hope and Co.), the writer 
does not display great skill in story-making, and 
the subjects illustrated are somewhat trite, but the 
delineations of character, and the representations 
of scenes in the fashionable world, are drawn with 
a clearness and force indicating that the author 
wrote from her own observation and feelings, and 
did not merely make use of the old materials which 
reappear in the successive novels of each season of 
the class to which ‘ Edith Vernon’ belongs. 

On the important subject of industrial organiza- 
tion, or The Cooperative Principle not opposed to 
a true Political Economy (J. H. Parker), a clear 
and sensible little work is written by the Rev. C. 
Marriott, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, in which 
the system of associated labour is explained, and 
remarks made on various recent publications on 
subjects relative to the intercommunion of labour, 
capital, and consumption. There is no doubt that 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Marriott have been 
neglected or decried in this country, through a 
mistaken notion of their being connected with the 
political socialism of foreign nations. But the 
facts deserve the attention of political philosophers, 
statesmen, and philanthropists, as well as of the 
industrial classes ; and there is reason to expect 
that, without attempting any violent changes in 
the organization of society, arrangements may often 
be carried into effect for adjusting the mutual 
claims of classes and interests, and for introducing 
the system of combined labour into departments 
where it is at present unknown. The difficulties 
as well as the advantages of the co-operative prin- 
ciple are plainly stated in the treatise of Mr. Mar- 
riott, who may be said to belong to the class of 
practical reformers who call themselves Christian 
Socialists, in whose proceedings Mr. Kingsley is 
another who has taken an active and useful part. 
Mr. Marriott, while approving generally of the 
principles of these writers, advises caution as to 
adopting their practical measures. We suspect 
that even Mr. Marriott’s more limited views are 
incapable of being carried out, as these artificial 
arrangements of work and employment are not 
congenial with English habits and usages. At 
least, the cooperative principle, requiring mutual 
inspection and interference with individual inde- 
pendence, or personal waywardness, if you will, 
will only be adopted on a very limited scale in this 
country. 

Of recent theological and religious publications 
we name the following, The Christ of History, an 
argument grounded on the facts of his life on earth, 
by John Young, M.A. (Longman and Co.) The 
Glory ‘of the Holy Ghost, by the Rev. Peter 
McLaren (Johnstone and Hunter), an able treatise 
on subjects, some of which were fully discussed by 
Dr. Owen in his ‘Pneumatologia.” Number 





Ninety of Tracts for the Times, reprinted, with 
introduction and notes, by the Rev James Joseph 
Frew, (Hope and Co.) This tract has acquired a 
name in the history, not only of polemical theology 
but of ecclesiastical affairs. The real character 
and influence of the Oxford Anglican theology are 
ge | stated in Mr. Frew’s introductory remarks. 
Mr. Newman’s own subsequent career is the best 
practical commentary on the teaching of the tract 
of which he had to avow himself the author. Voices 
from the Cross, or the words uttered during the 
crucifixion, expounded by the Rev. James Grier- 
son of Errol (Johnstone and Hunter). A volume 
on Romanism in Ceylon, India, and China, by 
the Rev. Edward J. Robinson (Hope and Co.), 
has many valuable notices of the history of 
Roman Catholicism in the East, and of the religious 
condition and prospects of the natives among 
whom missionary proselytism has been attempted. 
Mr. Robinson reckons Romanism much in the same 
category as the creeds of Islam, Siva, and Buddha, 
in regard to its moral or spiritual influence. The 
author has laboured as a Protestant missionary in 
Ceylon, and has had opportunity of knowing 
well the true state of affairs in that central post of 
Eastern superstition. 

In Our Liturgy and its History, a manual for 
churchmen (Hope and Co.), a concise and con- 
nected view is given of the leading facts of the 
history of the Book of Common Prayer. The facts 
are taken from the works of Palmer, Hooker, 
Wheatley, Cardwell, Collier, Mosheim, and other 
authorities. 

In a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford by Bishop Wilberforce (J. H. Parker), 
Rome, her New Dogma, and our Duties, the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception is treated 
historically, theologically, critically, and with re- 
ference to ecclesiastical politics. 

Reprinted from ‘The Times’ is an article by 
Rear- Admiral Scott, C.B., on Naval Reform 
(Stanford), a paper which was called forth by the 
late Admiral Sir George Cockburn’s Memorandum 
on the Administration of the Admiralty. While 
Admiral Scott’s paper confirms the opinion of Sir 
George Cockburn, that “‘ the present establishment 
of that Board is the most unsatisfactory and least 
efficient for its purpose that could have been 
devised,” some useful suggestions for practical re- 
forms are offered. 

For amateurs as well as for students, Outlines of 
Military Fortification, by J. S. Erlam, formerly an 
officer of engineers (Saunders and Otley), gives in- 
formation and directions as to surveying, mapping, 
and engineering work, with explanation of the 
terms used in fortification. The book is merely 
a sketch, so far as military students are concerned, 
but general readers will find it useful, as affording 
simple and brief information on subjects at pre- 
sent continually referred to in books, newspapers, 
and conversation. Some notes are added about the 
siege of Antwerp by the French in 1832, with a 
plan. 

Information of a plain and practical kind is given 
to emigrants in a little work, The Australian Colo- 
nies, Where they are, and How to get to them, by 
Henry Capper, late editor of the ‘ Emigrant’s 


Journal (Groombridge and Sons). 


As an appendix to his treatise on the ‘Causes 
of Fires in Buildings,’ Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
architect, has published Notes on Spontaneous 
Combustion (C. and E. Layton), in which are pre- 
sented remarkable examples of fires from chemical 
changes taking place in substances purposely stored 
or accidentally left in buildings. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Abiding Priesthood, post 8vo, cloth. 

Barclay’s (H.) Thoughts on Sabbath Schools, 12mo, 1s, 6d. 
Chalmers’ Works ; Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cotton’s (D. H.) Rhimes, &c.,8v0, cloth, 9s. 

Curiosities of Bi hy, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Curling’s (H.) Recollections of the Mess Table, &c. 7s. 
Cyclopedia of Universal History, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Abrégé de l’Histoire de France, 6th ed., 3s. 64. 
Deane’s (J. P.) Law of Blockade, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Faussett’s (Dr. G.) Sacred Chronology, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Fraser’s Sermons before;the University of Oxford, feap., 28.6d. 
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Kitto AH History of the Holy Land, 3rd edit., 8vo, 6s. 
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ew Latin Book, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Willis’s Vestryman’s Guide, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 











MR. BELL'S EDITION OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr,—In your notice of the Annotated Edition of 
Thomson’s Poems, you make the following obser- 
vation;—‘‘ At page 145, we find this passage ;— 


* The shining plum, 
With a fine bluish mist of animals 
Clouded ;* 


with a note, telling us ‘this line is not in the early 
editions,’ We never before saw this monstrous 
line in any edition, early or late; and hope Mr. 
Bell is not the author of it.” 

I trust you will see the propriety of correcting 
this statement. The ‘‘ monstrous line” is by Thom- 
son, is to be found in the edition of 1746, contain- 
ing the final revisions of the author, and is repeated 
in every edition of the ‘Seasons’ subsequently pub- 
lished. I have the honour to be, &c. 


London, 7th April. Rosert BELL. 


*.* We did not make the remark which has called 
forth Mr. Bell’s letter without sufficient grounds. 
On reading the line referred to, it struck us as 
strange, and on turning successively to three dif- 
ferent editions of the ‘Seasons’ in our own library, 
we found it in none of them. These editions are, 
1, that of Thomson’s friend, Murdoch, with the 
life and memoir prefixed, and the dedication to 
George ITI., printed for A. Millar, “in 1762; 2, 
the carefully collated edition of Thomas Park, 
printed at the yas Press, by C. Whittingham, 
m 1805; and, 3, an elegant edition, with Johnson’s 
life prefixed, published at Edinburgh, by Oliver 
and Boyd, in 1824. Somuch for Mr, Bell’s affirma- 
tion that the line is found in every edition of the 
‘ Seasons’ since 1746. We do not now doubt that 
it exists in the copy from which Mr. Bell has taken 
his text, but its absence from three editions, pub- 
lished at the intervals of 1762, 1805, and 1824, and 
which were immediately accessible to us for refer- 
ence, disproves Mr, Bell’s assertion, and justifies 
our remark, 


_—_—_ 


G. B. GREENOUGH, F.R.S. 


INTELLIGENCE has been this week received of the 
death, from dropsy, at the ripe age of seventy- 
seven, of the veteran geologist and geographer, 
George Bellas Greenough. ere is not much to 
record of the literary productions of this worthy 
philosopher, = Goash he wrote a great deal on 
various scientific: subjects, geological, geographical, 
and ethnological, and has Seft behind him rican 
accumulation of manuscripts, his reserved manners 
and comparative disregard of worldly renown, made 
him extremely careless of publication. No me- 
moirs from his pen, except presidential addresses, 
were ever published by the learned societies, and 
his only printed book is a small volume which ap- 
peared in 1819, entitled ‘A Critical Examination 
of the First Principles of Geology,’ which it is 
almost needless to say has become antiquated. 
Mr. Greenough’s fame chiefly rests on his skill in the 


construction of three important geological maps; and 
his memory will be to the end of time from 


the circumstance of his being the father and prin- 
cipal founder of the London Geological Society. 
About half a century ago, a warm interest sprung 
“p among a few —_ individuals for the sciences 
mineralogy and mining. Several collections of 
minerals, extremely precious in rarity and value, 


were formed, the choicest of which were those 
of the Right Honourable C. C. Greville, now in 
the British Museum; of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
Bart., now in the museum of Devonport; of Sir 
Abraham Hume, now in the museum at Cambridge ; 
and of Mr. Greenough, a portion of which he pre- 
sented to the Museum of Practical Geology, but 
greater part to the museum of Queen’s College, 
ork. 

These gentlemen, together with Dr. Woollaston, 
Dr. Babington, Mr. Arthur Aikin, Mr. William 
Phillips, Mr. Leonard Horner, Dr. Roget, and 
others, proposed to form a society for the culti- 
vation of mineralogical and geological science in a 
more special manner than that in which it was en- 
tertained at the Royal Society, and in 1807 was 
founded the Geological Society of London, with 
Mr. Greenough as its President. Of the gallant 
band which constituted the first council of the 
Society, twenty-one in number, Mr. Leonard 
Horner and Dr. Roget, both, we rejoice to say, in 
full possession of their scientific powers and activity 
of mind, are the only two who survive. The 
meetings of the Geological Society were first held 
in the private house of Dr. Babington; then in 
the Temple; afterwards in Bedford-row; and it 
was not until 1826 that the Society was incorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter. 

Mr. Greenough was educated at Peter House 
College, Cambridge, and studied subsequently at 
the University of Gottingen, and being a man of 
considerable wealth, he purchased in early life the 
honour of sitting in Parliament for that long obso- 
lete type of rotten boroughs, Gatton, the famed com- 
panion of Old Sarum. The pursuit of science was, 
however, much more congenial to his taste than 
that of politics, and nearly the whole of his long 
and useful life has been devoted to the working 
out of his views in geology. The fruits of these 
appear chiefly in the construction of three important 
physical maps. The first, entitled ‘A Geological 
Map of England and Wales,’ size seven feet long 
by nearly six feet wide, was published in 1819, and 
.in 1839 a second edition of it was engraved. Mr. 
Greenough had a remarkable eye and feeling for 
colours, and a principal feature in his maps is 
the elaborate pains with which the various geolo- 
gical elements are indicated by the different tints. 
Subsequently, when he had reached the age of 
threescore years and ten, Mr. Greenough con- 
structed maps of Hindostan, and of all India, the 
latter entitled ‘General Sketch of the Physical 
Features of British India.’ ; 

‘* Let me now direct your attention,” said Sir 
Roderick Murchison, in his Address, as President 
of the Geographical Society, in 1853, ‘to the last 
years labour of the veteran geographer and 
founder of the Geological Society of London, my 
valued friend Mr. Greenough. Whenever the day 
shall come—(and may it be far off!)—when the 
person occupying this chair shall be called upon to 
treat of the labours of this distinguished man, then 
will there be poured forth an enumeration of his 
works which will satisfy mankind, that in this 
generation no individual among us has accumulated 
greater stores of geographical and geological know- 
ledge ; and that no one has made greater efforts to 
generalize detached data, and group them together 
for the benefit of our race. On this occasion it 
only behoves me to speak of one of his last efforts, 
or that of the illustration of Hindostan, as put 
forth in maps exhibited before the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Defining on one of these, each of the ten 
water basins of the peninsula, and noting all their 
affluents, and the number of square miles drained 
by each, he read a valuable memoir to the Asiatic 
Society. Another work, and that to which I now 
particularly advert, is a grand original physical 
and geological Map of all India, about seven feet 
long and five and three-quarters feet wide, which 
he has prepared himself, directing the insertion of 
every stream and hill, and sedulously one 
every authority for the geological attributes of eac 
district between the plateaux N. of the Himalaya 
and Cape Comorin. On this Map the spectator 
sees the delineation of coal tracts, the larger portion 





not like the old coal of Europe and America; th 
range of the diamond deposits ; the vast territorigg 
occupied by granitic and eruptive rocks ; the demg. 
cation of masses of secondary age, in which th 
cretaceous deposits of the age of our chalk lay a0 
subordinate a part, whilst the nummulitic form. 
tion, or oldest tertiary, has-so grand a develo 
particularly in the north ; the Silurian and othe 
paleozoic rocks also being only known in th 
north-western extremity of the Punjaub and in the 
Himalaya mountains, 
“Such a labour of love as this on the part of 
such a man, seems to me to call not only for the 
special acknowledgments of all geographers and 
eologists, but also for the i page of the 
Board of Control and Directors of the East Indis 
Company, who would do real service by publishing 
this great map, and thus render the name of 
Greenough as well known in our Eastern Empin 
as it is in Europe.” 
This map, exhibited and explained last year jp 
the Geological Section at the meeting of the Bri 
tish Association at Liverpool by the venerable 
author himself, has since been published; and Mr, 
Greenough was on his way to Constantinople with 
the view of making researches in the East for some 


the decline of his health, to remain at Naples, 
great portion of the material of Mr. Greenough’s 
map of India was collected for him by Colond 
Sykes and by officers of the East India Company, 
stationed in the Presidencies, to whom detailed 
forms of inquiry were sent out to be filled up; and 
the Company considered the Map of so much local 
importance as to purchase sixty copies, on its pub- 
lication, to be circulated at the different stations, 

Although Mr. Greenough belonged to the ol 
Wernerian school of geology, he was an habitul 
doubter of theories, and as a sincere lover of truth, 
he became fully impressed in time with the light 
of the new philosophy introduced into the science 
by the researches of Hutton, Lyell, Murchison, 
Owen, Sedgwick, and other latter-day geologists, 
Though his geological opinions were groundel 
mainly upon mineralogical. views, he was re 
the very first to form a collection of fossils; 
his opposition, even to Cambrian and Silurian 
doctrines, gave way as the light of their sublime 
truth gradually broke upon him. Mr. Greenough’s 
mind was of an essentially practical tendency, and 
he was extremely reluctant to believe anything that 
was not capable of being proved. Hence, fors 
long time he was considered a sort of ‘drag’ a 
the progress of geological science ; but his gene 
rous mind saw and acknowledged by degrees the 
errors that were now step by step passing me 
Mr. Greenough frequently participated in the 
liant contentions of his contemporaries at Somers 
House, and he was ever welcomed at the Society's 
meetings as its patriarch and founder. A sub 
scription of three hundred guineas was forme 
among the members some years since for a bustit 
marble, by Sir Richard Westmacott, in honow 
of him as their first President, and it may be see 
in the meeting-room. , 

Mr. Greenough was a Fellow, and twice Vice- 
President, of the Royal Society, having bea 
elected as long back as 1807; and he was alsos 
Fellow of the Linnzan, Astronomical, Geograph 
cal, Ethnological, and, we believe, one or twoothet 
Societies. Of the study of ethnology he was ep 
cially fond, and has left some important mant 
scripts on the subject. Possessed of ample wealth 
and of vigorous activity of mind and body, lt 
gave encouragement to his favourite sciences, both 
pecuniarily and by personal labour. He 
greatly to e the Geographical Society's maps 
and contributed a donation of large amount 
wards the publication of their library catalogut 
For two years he was their President. He gat 
lectures even so late as last year and the year befor 
to the Asiatic Society; and in the earlier periodd 
his life, after the custom of Sir Joseph Banks, 
kept almost open house, giving weekly sis 
at times, both at his residence in Parliamat 
street and at Grove House, t’s-park. Mt 





of which are unquestionably of tertiary age, and 


Greenough travelled a good 








further scientific work, when he was obliged, by 


in his geologesl 
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ions over England with Dr, Buckland and 
= and he Fees. visited the Continent. 
On the day on which peace was proclaimed in 
1814, a pleasant geological party was formed of 
Mr. Greenough, Dr. Woollaston, and Mr, Blake, 
with the intention more Pscogge see 4 of visiting 
the establishment of the Paris Ecole des Mines. 
They resolved to start the following morning, and 
were among the first to enter France on that 

on. 
with the men who have contributed by their 
energy and genius to the foundation of a science so 
marvellous in its development as that of geology, 
(and another vigorous spirit has been called 
away even at the moment of our writing this 
hasty sketch,) we cannot part without a feel- 
ing of the deepest admiration and regret. Yet 
when, as in the instances of Mr. G. B. Greenough 
and Sir Henry de la Beche, the labours of such 
men have been continued with undiminished zeal 
through a long course of valuable experience to 
the last breath of their useful lives, it should not 
be unmingled with a sense of gratitude to the 
Divine giver of those lives that they have been 
so long happily spared to us, ; 


MR, ROEBUCK’S COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY, 


Wuite the people of England are waiting for the 
report of the Parliamentary Committee on the 
causes of the ‘‘ horrible and heart-rending scenes” 
of the Crimean camp during the past winter, it 
will be well to call to mind the result of the inquiry 
into the melancholy Walcheren expedition. There 
is every reason to fear that the lessons of that in- 

iry will be thrown away, just as the warnings 
to be derived from the expedition itself gave no 
security against a recurrence of equal mismanage- 
ment ne an interval of forty-five years. What- 
ever advances. have been made in the intelligence 
and political influence of the nation sinde that time, 
the same lethargy and misconduct mark the whole 
conduct of the official business of the Government. 
Looking back at the expressions of public feeling 
as to the Walcheren affair, it is truly humiliating 
to find that matters are in our own day as hope- 
lessly bad as they were then, in so far as concerns 
the rectification of abuses and the punishment of 
the guilty. The following sentences from an article 
written by Francis Jeffrey, in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ in 1810, might have been written for the 
present moment :— 


“The Parliament of England is now occupied 
with the investigation of the most inglorious and 
deplorable undertaking that ever disgraced the 
councils of the country; and the hearts of the whole 
nation are watching eagerly for their decision. 

* * * * * 
_ “Tthas always appeared to us that the great prac- 
tical vice of our Government, was the want of a real 
tesponsibility in ministers, and the impossibility of 
inflicting any punishment, even where they had 
been guilty of the grossest mismanagement. After 
lavishing thousands of lives and millions of money, 
~—after sacrificing the character and the interests 
of the country abroad, and irretrievably tainting 
its constitution at home, the exploded statesman 
18 permitted to retire, loaded with wealth, and hung 
round with honours, and to wait unquestioned in 
& private station, till some intrigue lifts him again 
into office. Now, this systematic lenity—this ex- 
pected and never-failing impunity—has had a most 
pernicious effect both upon the people and upon 
the government ; and we are now suffering, and 
are likely to suffer, incalculable evils in conse- 
quence, * * * 

“The administration of public affairs will never 
be either wise, pure, or consistent, till corrupt and 
incapable persons are frighted from the office by 
the certainty of the severe investigation and the 
unrelenting punishment of their blunders—and till 





honours, favours, and emoluments. Those who 
have exposed and discredited such an administra- 
tion, and by that exposure have at last overthrown 
it, are bound to follow up their victory with ven- 
geance, and to execute justice on the criminal 
whom they have denounced and convicted. An 
eternal po systematic remission of punishment—a 
regular amnesty upon surrender—leads naturally 
to suspicions of weakness or insincerity, or both ; 
nor can those who mean well give a better pledge 
of their being in earnest in condemning the faults 
of others than by establishing a precedent by which 
they themselves may be punished, if they ever 
come to resemble what they have censured, When 
the country is bleeding in every vein, from the 
wounds inflicted by convicted folly and incapacity, 
it cannot be satisfied with the honourable dis- 
missal of those by whose most guilty presumption 
it has suffered ; nor can it have any security against 
the repetition of similar offences, while those who 
have brought the former to light appear to be shy 
of inflicting the vengeance they have threatened.” 

It is generally felt that the inquiries of the com- 
mittee have too much been confined to points 
upon which an accumulation of evidence can 
throw no additional light, The wretched state of 
the camp and of the hospitals, the insufficient 
clothing of the troops, the bad tools of the 
engineers, the irregularity and scarcity of supplies, 
and other dark facts as to the state of the expedi- 
tion during the winter months, are all too well 
known, but the committee shrink from inquiring 
who is to blame for these calamities. Who sent 
the bad tents or tools? who did not send the cloth- 
ing, and medicines, and stores, for which many 
millions of money have been paid? The jobbery, 
favouritism, and incompetency of the comfortable 
officials at home are likely to be passed over, while 
vengeance is threatened against two or three un- 
fortunate working representatives of antiquated 
systems of routine in the public service. The 
blundering and misconduct of the really guilt 
parties will escape detection, except Mr. Rosbuck 
and his committee vary alittle the direction of their 
inquiries, The suggestion of the Rev. Sydney G. 
Osborne, as to handing over the inquiry to the 
police, is not without significance. Whether the 
stores charged in the public accounts, and for want 
of which so many of our poor fellows perished, 
were ever actually despatched to the East, has not 
yet been asked by the committee, One obvious 
improvement in regard to all Government con- 
tracts] for the army would be, that the con- 
tractors ‘should undertake to deliver the goods to 
the place of their destination, the charge including 
the whole cost of transport. In the case of the 
wooden huts, for instance, had the contractor been 
required to superintend their erection in the 
Crimea, he would have sent proper workmen and 
found means of transit at his own risk, as is suc- 
cessfully and profitably done in all works of private 
enterprise, and as has since been done effectually 
at Balaklava by the contractors for the railway. 
The same ought to have been done with the medi- 
cines, clothing, and all stores sent out from this 
country, Had the payment depended on the 
safe and speedy delivery of the articles, ample pro- 
vision would have been made for their transport ; 
whereas now all care on the part of the contractor 
ceases as soon as his goods are handed over to in- 
competent and careless officials and clerks in 
London, If the stores ever reach their destina- 
tion, it is at a cost tenfold the sum which the 
country would have had to pay had the transport 
been included in the contract. Till this and other 
abuses at home are altered, contractors and jobbers 
will continue to grow rich by the public misfor- 
tunes, our soldiers will suffer needless privations 
and hardships, and the mass of the people will be 
oppressed with burdensome taxation. We might 
add more, were it not that our interference with 
pet questions is limited to the duty of being 

istorical remembrancers. Let us hope that the 
Sebastopol inquiry will lead to more practical 
resulta than that of Walcheren. 





<< — 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


YESTERDAY morning while drawing up the obi- 
tuary memoir of Mr. Greenough, information was 
brought to us that another eminent geologist, Sir 
Henry De la Beche, has just expired from an attack 
of paralysis. He was at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology for several hours on Wednesday, 
and this announcement of his sudden decease will 
doubtless cause much regretful surprise, though 
he has been rather infirm for some time past, The 
logs of the Director of the Geological Survey, and 
of the Government School of Mines, will very 
much affect the success of that important scientific 
institution if there be any favouritism or jobbery in 
the appointment of a successor; but much of the 
work has been done with great ability and vigour 
for some little time past by Professor Ramsay, and 
we trust that no difficulty will be thrown in the 
way of our having the right man in the right place. 
Of Sir Henry De la Beche’s brilliant scientific 
career we shall hope to glean some particulars for 
our next number. ; 

A correspondent sends us the following touching 
history of Mrs. Nicholls, formerly Miss Bronté, ” 
the author of ‘Jane Eyre,’ whose decease was an- 
nounced in our last:—‘‘ Mr. Bronté is the incum- 
bent of Haworth, and the father of the ‘three 
sisters ;’ two had already died, when Mr. Nicholls, 
his curate, wished to marry the last sole hope, 
To this Mr. Bronté objected, as it might deprive 
him of his only child; and though they were 
much attached, the connexion was so far broken 
that Mr. Nicholls was to leave. Then the 
vicar of Bradford interposed, by offering to secure 
to Mr. Nicholls the incumbency of Haworth after 
Mr. Bronté’s death. This obviated all objections, 
and last summer a new study was built to the 
parsonage, and the lovers were married, remaining 
under the father’s roof. But, alas! in three 
months the bride’s lungs were attacked, and in 
three more the father and husband committed their 
loved one to the grave! Is it not a sad reality 
in which the romance ends? May God comfort 
the two mourners !” : 

*« In your review of M‘Cullagh’s ‘ Life of Sheil,’ 
last week,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘ from which 
an anecdote of the latter is given, as rescuing the 
elder Henry Grattan from the violence of a Dublin 
mob, we believe the biographer has made a mis- 
take. The person who really interfered on that 
occasion was, we understand, the present Commis- 
sioner Phillips, of the Insolvent Court. He had, 
with some other friends, followed the insulted old 
patriot into the house in which he was obliged to 
take refuge. One of the sons of Mr. Grattan, 
from a balcony of the house, attempted to appease 
the violence without by references to the services 
of his father, but in vain; he would not be listened 
to. Mr. Phillips, then highly popular in the Irish 
metropolis, was induced to make the attempt through 
Lord Charlemont, and succeeded in quieting the 
storm and inducing numbers to disperse, yet several 
remained evidently bent on mischief. Grattan was 
with difficulty persuaded not to go forth and face 
the enemy; but his courage found restraint in the 
prudence of his friends. Ultimately he escaped by 
aback way. It was afterwards said that a party 
laid wait for him for several hours at one of the 
bridges across the Liffey, intending, if they could 
not maul, to throw him into the river. Such, too 
often, is the fate of popularity! The particulars 
of the outrage ap at the time in the Dublin 
* Evening Post.’”” 

An article in ‘The Times’ this week claims for Mr. 
Smith the honour of being ‘‘the originator of the 
idea of the screw propeller,” inviting ‘“‘the most com- 

lete, and the most public discussion of his claim.” 
ft Mr. Smith was the first who carried into effect 
this invention and forced it into general use, he 
deserves some public recognition of services which 
have proved so im t to the national power 
and wealth. But it is right ~ oe 
James Watt at a early period origina’ 
idea of the sorew instead of paddle wheels, a sketch 
of his plan being given in the recently published 
‘ Life and Correspondence of Watt,’ by Muirhead. 
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(‘L. G.’ Jan. 27, ante, p. 56.) The notice occurs 


in a letter of Watt, dated Sept. 30,1770. This 
does not detract from the merit of the subsequent 
invention of Mr. Smith, as Watt does not seem to 
have carried out his idea, but of his having origi- 
nated it there can be no question. 

The usual Easter festivities and ceremonies con- 
nected with Christ’s Hospital have been celebrated 
this year with unusual splendour, the new Governor, 
the Duke of Cambridge, presiding at Guildhall, and 
being entertained at the Mansion House by the 
civic authorities. On Monday the dinner was 
given, and on Tuesday, after the Spital sermon was 
preached in Christ's Church, Newgate, the blue- 
coat boys, about 850 in number, went to Guildhall, 
and received the customary gifts and refreshments. 
Of the origin and history of the Spital sermon, a 
full account will be found in Mr. Timbs’s ‘Curi- 
osities of London.’ The sermon on Tuesday was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Moon, the Lord Mayor’s 
chaplain. In 1799, this sermon was preached by 
the learned Dr. Parr, and is said to have occupied 
three hours in the delivery. If this is true, he 
must have read all the notes appended to the 
sermon as published. It was in reviewing this 
publication in the first number of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ that the wit of Sydney Smith 
first broke out in public, when he compared the 
body of Parr’s sermon to the head of his wig, 
and the profuse and learned notes to the boundless 
convexity of the frizz behind. 

Among the curious objects dispersed at the 
Bernal sale is a large crystal, on which is engraved 
scenes in the history of Susannah. It is mounted 
in copper gilt, the work of the fifteenth century. 
Round the central compartment is the inscription 
LOTHARIVS REX FRANC FIERI FECIT. From the 
account published by Martene and Durrand in 
1727, it would appear that this crystal was then 
belonging to the abbey of Vasor, on the Meuse, 
The art is of the same character as the illuminations 
in the MSS. of the period, but much finer in style. 
It is remarkable that the French antiquaries’ suf- 
fered such a singular and unique object to esca 
them. It was knocked down to the British 
Museum for 267/., a price in the estimation of 
competent judges much below its real value. It is 
said to have been purchased at Brussels for ten 
francs, and subsequently sold to Mr. Bernal for as 
many pounds. We learn that Mr. Franks, who 
exhibited casts of this crystal at a recent meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, is preparing an account 
of it to be read before that body. There was not 
an object in the Bernal collection of higher archzo- 
logical interest. 

The sale of Lord Rutherfurd’s library at 
Mr. Nisbet’s auction rooms, Edinburgh, has been 
brought to a conclusion, the aggregate produce of 
2573 lots amounting to about 7000/. In classical 
literature the library was remarkably complete, as 
well as in legal and professional books. Lord 
Rutherfurd’s refined taste was displayed in the 
externals of his library, as well as in its well- 
selected volumes, almost every one of which was 
elegantly bound and in fine condition. The bulk 
of the library is dispersed among private collec- 
tions in Scotland. 

The valuable library of the late. Archibald 
M‘Lellan, Esq., of Glasgow, is to be sold by 
auction, by Messrs. Brown and Macindoe of that 
city, next week, commencing on the 19th inst. 
The collection is peculiarly rich in books on the 
fine arts, and includes all the best treatises on 
painting, sculpture, drawing, and engraving, and 
many illustrated works of English and foreign 
scenery. Of books on architecture, civil and eccle- 
siastical, there is a good collection, most of Mr. 
Britton’s works, and copies of Mr. M ‘Lellan’s own 
essay on Glasgow Cathedral, with the plans and 
elevations of the additions and restorations, being 
in the list. In miscellaneous literature there is 
also a fair collection of books. 

The Imperial Library of Paris is stated to have 
received 500 donations of books, manuscripts, 
medals, antiquities, &c., in the course of the past 
year. Amongst them were several Russian and 

Armenian books and manuscripts of considerable 


value; some old Greek medals ; a number of the 
coins put into circulation by the Crusaders ; and 
several stones containing inscriptions and mosaics 
from the ruins of Carthage. The library also ex- 
changed surplus copies of books for other works, 
with the British Museum, the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, the Smithsonian Institute, the Academies of 
Munich, Stuttgardt, Christiana, &c. 

We learn from Paris, that on the 6th of this 
month, M. Chacornac, of the observatory in that 
city, discovered a new planet, the right ascension 
of which was 13h. 40m., and the southern declina- 
tion 83°. A few days before, M. Dieu, of the 
same observatory, discovered to the north of ¢ in 
the Eagle, what appeared to be a comet, but it 
disappeared afterwards. 

Dr. Ratkhe, Senior Professor of the University 
of Christiana, in Norway, died at the end of last 
month. He has bequeathed a large library and a 
very valuable collection of objects of natural his- 
tory to the University. 

Three of the great works of the late John 
Martin, the painter, The Last Judgment, The 
Great Day of His Wrath, and The Plains of 
Heaven, are at present on exhibition in the City, 
at the hall, No. 52, Threadneedle-street. The 
bold genius of Martin, and the peculiarities of his 
style, are strikingly displayed in these pictures, of 
which engravings are being executed for publica- 
tion by Messrs. Leggatt, Hayward, and Leggatt, 
79, Cornhill. 

A view of the Railway at Balaklava has been 
added to Messrs. Grieve and Tolbein’s Diorama of 
the events of the War, at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, 14, Regent-street. 

A literary movement has commenced in France, 
which may have very grave consequences if it con- 
tinues—the provinces have begun to shake off the 
intellectual domination of Paris to which they have 
so long been subjected. At Marseilles, a short 
time since, a new five-act opera was produced, 
and in the same city a new five-act comedy is now 
in rehearsal. At Lille and Lyons some original 
volumes of poetry and prose have been brought 
out. Bordeaux, on its part, is preparing to print 
original books, and to produce original plays. 
Heretofore, the rule in the French provinces has 
been not to see any dramatic piece which had not 
been applauded in Paris, and not to look into any 
book not printed in Paris. The new movement 
has already received the name of ‘Literary and 
Dramatic Decentralization,’ and if it prospers, it 
will be very advantageous indeed to scores of 
authors and dramatists, who are unable to make 
themselves known in the capital. 

The season of the Royal Italian Opera, at Covent 
Garden, commenced on Thursday, with Rossini’s 
Il Comte Ory. Mr. Costa on appearing was re- 
ceived with more than usual applause, a gratifying 
proof of the satisfaction felt on account of his re- 
taining his post, rumours to the contrary having 
prevailed. The principal performers were also 
cordially received, especially Madame Bosio and 
Gardoni, who appeared for the first time at Covent 
Garden. With the exception of Gardoni in place 
of Lucchesi as Comte Ory, the cast of the opera 
was precisely the same as last season, towards the 
close of which it was produced, a notice of the 
performance having been given in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ of that time (‘L. G.’ Aug. 12, 1854, 
p. 723). We only mention now that Bosio’s brilliant 
and florid style was displayed to greater effect than 
ever, and that Gardoni was in excellent voice, and 
made a favourable débdt in his new engagement. 
Among the passages which were most strikingly 
given, we may notice the trio in the second act, ad- 
mirably given by Madaine Bosio, Mdlle. Marai, and 
Gardoni ; the septett towards the close of the first 
act ; the ‘ Beviam, beviam’ chorus, and the chorus 
without accompaniment at the end of the first act. 
The stupidity of the greater part of the libretto 
will prove a drawback to the popularity of the 
opera, in spite of the charming music of Rossini. 
Only the professional part of an audience and a few 
musical enthusiasts will deem this of no moment 
in the performance of an opera, but we feel sure 





that for any piece to remain in general and lasting 





favour, there must be a little intellectual satigfas. 
tion, as well as mere acoustic gratification. Itis 
not satisfactory to listen to nonsense, even when 
set to Rossini’s music, and warbled by Bosio, 
After the opera the whole: company sang the 
Queen’s Anthem, the solo of one of the stanzas 
being thundered out by Herr Formes with 
force. Beethoven’s Fidelio is selected for Thursday 
the 19th, when the Queen goes to the opera in 
state, accompanied by the Emperor and Emprey 
of the French. 

The season of the Italian and German Opera, at 
Drury Lane, commenced last evening, with the 
Sonnambula. 

The second of Sir Henry Bishop's grand concerts, 
at Exeter Hall, will be given on Monday evening, 
assistance of the highest professional talent and skill 
being provided, and a most acceptable selection of 
the com;oser’s best works. 

The Italian Theatre at Paris has closed its season, 
It has, we hear, not been a successful one for the 
manager ; yet he had a company which comprised 
such eminent artistes as Mesdames Frezzolini, 
Bosio, and Borghi-Mamo, Rossi, Lucchesi, and 
Baucardé. At the Grand Opera in that city, 
Madame Stoltz has appeared in the part of Fidy 
in the Prophéte, which was composed specially for 
her. In portions of it she was very fine, but sadly 
incorrect and negligent. The general execution of 
the opera was anything but satisfactory. At the 
Opéra Comique, on Wednesday, a new three-act 
opera by Ambroise Thomas was brought out. In 
the course of Holy Week, a vast number of con 
certs were given in Paris, but the only one that 
need be mentioned was one at the Italian Theatre, 
in which the Redemption of Alary was given. 

The different theatres this week have presented 
the usual variety of Easter entertainments, but 
there is really nothing worthy of being specially 
noticed either for originality or merit. At the 
Haymarket, Mr. Planché’s extravaganza, The New 
Haymarket Spring Meeting, 1855, has some points 
of sparkling wit, as a piece of any length from this 
writer could scarcely fail to have; but with the 
exception of the opening scenes, referring to old 
London sights and London abuses, the plan of the 
extravaganza is heavy, and the whole affair is toler 
able only through the personal exertions of the per- 
formers, and the scenic effects. At the Adelphi, 
the adaptation of the old nursery legend of Mother 
Goose, mixed up with chapters of Cinderella, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and other tales, is a far 
more pleasing and entertaining performance. At 
the Princess’s, an adaptation by Mr. Morton of the 
libretto of M. Adam’s opera is produced, under the 
name of The Mulcteer of Toledo. The story 8 
somewhat complicated and not very interesting, 
but the acting is good, and the mise en scéne impos 
ing and tasteful. At the Olympic, The Yellow 
Dwarf, Mr. Planché’s Christmas piece, retains its 
place, and crowds are still entertained by Mr. Rob- 
son’s grotesque appearance and intensely comic 
performance. Atthe Strand there is a Shakspeanian 
burlesque, King Queer and his Daughters Three. At 
Sadler’s Wells, the Lyceum company, ‘‘barred out 
of their own house, have found a temporary refuge, 
and are amusing the north Londoners with some of 
the light pieces of the Lyceum stock which cau be 
given without the aid of Mr. Charles Mathews. 
The pieces in the transpontine theatres were of the 
kind which are always popular in that region, the 
entertainments at the Surrey being increased by the 
engagement of Mr. Wright. 


—— 


—— 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Institution. —Feb. 23rd.—The Rev. 


John Barlow, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President and * 


Secretary, in the chair. John Dickinson, Esq. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.I., ‘On providing an Addi- 
tional Supply of Pure Water for London.’ The 
lecturer commenced by describing the two different 
modes of supply of water to towns, namely, the 
one by forcing it, by means of pumping engine 
directly into the pipes of supply called mains; the 


other by the delivery of it from a lake or reservoir 


on a high level, also through pipes ; in whieh 
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case the water, by the mere force of gravity, will 
flow over large districts, and by the comparative 
difference of level will rise to the tops of houses 
below it, to which it is conveyed by the service 
ipes. He observed, that the supply by the New 
River Company comprehended both those modes. 
The river flowed into a reservoir at Islington, 
called the New River Head, and, of course, mains 
deriving their supply from that, conveyed water to 
a large district of London situated below it; but, 
furthermore, there were pumping engines at that 
spot, which forced up water to reservoirs at High- 
gate Hill and other places, from which it was sup- 
lied to districts situated above the level of the 
New River Head. He observed, that in speaking 
of a natural supply of water collected into a reser- 
voir, at a high level, and delivered therefrom with- 
out the aid of pumping engines, the technical 
expression of engineers now is, “a supply by gra- 
yitation ;” and this is the mode adopted wherever 
opportunity offers ; which is more rare in England 
than in Scotland, because in the latter country, 
lakes, mountains producing rivers with sharp 
declivities, and tracts of moor land, adapted for 
gathering grounds, are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of their principal towns and cities, and 
the inhabitants have availed themselves of these 
local advantages for obtaining the supply needed ; 
and though, in some instances, they have had to 
convey water from considerable distances, and to 
form engineering works of great magnitude for 
receiving the water, yet they have to boast not 
only of the amplitude and excellence of their supply, 
but of its moderate cost. Mr. Thom, who gave 
evidence before the Commission, states, ‘‘ At 
Campbeltown, a family of five individuals will be 
supplied for about 1s. 4d. per annum ; the cost at 
Ayr, for the same quantity, is 2s. 2d. ; at Paisley 
it is 2s. 9d.; in Greenock, I think, it is about 
2s. 6d. I allow in this case 5 per cent. on the 
capital employed ; the expense for wear and tear, 
charge for superintendence, and tho’ like, beirt 
always included in my estimate.” He further 
states, ‘‘ All those are high-pressure services, and 
reaching the tops of houses, have all the advantages 
of being enabled to put out fire, and supply the cis- 
terns at thetops ofhouses.” The lecturer remarked, 
that the supply by gravitation had the advantage of 
being constant instead of being intermittent ; and 
at the same time the works connected with it were 
more simple, and, by reason of saving the expense 
of steam engines, force-pipes, and coals, far less 
costly. He then proceeded to explain the mode by 
which it might be introduced, to a far greater 
extent than at present, for the supply of London, 
Westminster, and the western suburbs of the metro- 
polis. The description of this was illustrated by 
maps, on a large scale, and a model, by means of 
which, and particularly by the model, the superfices 
of the country, and its geological features were 
exemplified, so as to render the description of the 
plan perfectly comprehensible. He explained that 
the model exhibited the valley of the river Lea, 
from whence the New River is derived, and that 
of the Colne, from which he proposed to derive 
another New River. He pointed out the unifor- 
mity of character of the rivers Lea and Colne; 
that each of them was constituted by the confluence 
of several small perennial streams issuing from the 
deeper valleys of the chalk, which had their source 
towards the summit or escarpment of that stratum, 
and were fed and augmented throughout every yard 
of their course by springs. He explained, that in 
consequence of the absorbency of the surface, a 
considerable portion of the rainfall gradually de- 
scending through the crevices and fissures of the 
chalk, constitutes by its accumulation in those hills 


sary difficulty of percolation towards the springs, 
maintains a constant supply to the rivers through- 
out the year, though varying exceedingly in quan- 
tity according to the amount and period of the 
rainfall ; the summer rains being proved, according 


to contribute almost nothing to the suppl 
c Pply 
of this subterranean reservoir, in consequence 


mands of vegetation during that period. The 

lecturer pointed out that either of these rivers, 

the Lea or the Colne, might be regarded as 

the outflow or yield of a large space of gathering 

ground, not less than 200 square miles; and the 

Colne had this advantage over the Lea, namely, 

that the valley through which it flowed to the 

Thames was in perpendicular elevation much 

superior to that of the Lea. Mr. Dickinson then 

pointed out that it was only by very long and very 

definite experience in the actual measurement of 
the river, that anyone could be convinced of the 

enormous fluctuation in the quantity of its flow, 

not only according to the season of the year, but 
between one year and another; so that the late 
Mr. Telford, owing to the want of that experience, 

and to the neglect of seeking information from the 
best sources, had been led in his survey in 1834 to 
assume, that he could calculate upon a supply of 
thirty-two cubic feet per second from one, and that 
not the most considerable of the branches of the 
river Colne above referred to, which, at the pre- 
sent time, owing to the drought of last summer and 
autumn, does not yield much above one-third 
of that quantity. The lecturer gave it as his opi- 

nion, founded on more than forty years’ experience, 
that by taking advantage of the whole supply of 
the valley, comprehending the four streams which 
are united at Rickmansworth, viz.:—the Colne, 

the Ver (which was the choice of Mr. Telford), 
the Gade, and the Chess, which latter stream flows 
past Latimer and Chenies, a supply of forty-two 
cubit feet per second could always be relied upon 
for London, besides leaving a surplus for the lower 
part of the valley, which would be augmented by 
the stream from Missenden, which joins the Colne 
below Harefield ; and accordingly, he proposed to 
abstract 42 cubic feet per second at that point, for 
conveyance to London by a new aqueduct, con- 
structed on more judicious principles than the New 
River of the Lea valley. A plan of this work, on 
a very large scale, was exhibited, and the lecturer 
explained various novel contrivances by which he 
proposed to give space for the deposit of every 
thing of greater specific gravity than water, and to 
intercept every thing that would float, and to clear 
away scum, and guard the channel from leaves and 
vegetable refuse, also to aerate the water; and 
finally, to deliver twenty-three millions of gallons 
per diem—in other words, twenty-three gallons a 
a piece daily, for a million of individuals—into a 
reservoir at Kilburn, so filtered, and at the same 
time so fresh, as to compare with the most perfect 
spring water, which reservoir, or head of distribu- 
tion, would be 120 feet perpendicular above the 
datum line of the Ordnance Survey, made at the 
suggestion of the Board of Health. The Ordnance 
map of London, the fruit of that survey, on the 
scale of 12 inches to the mile, with the elevation of 
every part of the metropolis stated upon it, was 
exhibited, which embraced also the reservoir ; 
and, by means of a line of uniform level traced 
upon the map, it was made apparent how very 
large a portion of London could be supplied by 
gravitation, at high-service level, over and above 
the whole of Westminster, Belgravia, Knights- 
bridge, Brompton, Chelsea, Fulham, and Ken- 
sington. He stated, that having had a great deal 
of experience in works of this nature, he was 
satisfied that the cost of delivering this quantit 

of water at Kilburn, purified and filtered, would, 
according to Mr. Thom’s mode of estimate, but 
presuming money to be obtainable at 4 per cent. 
per annum, not exceed three farthings per thou- 
sand gallons, including the very heavy item of 
compensation to millowners ; and that the whole 
cost of distribution would not exceed threepence 
per thousand gallons, which, as proved in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Hawksley, was the rate of charge for 
the water supply at Nottingham. Some of the 
water taken out of the river Colne, at Harefield, 
was produced at the meeting and much approved. 
With reference to the liability of the Colne being 
rendered turbid at the time of floods, (for at other 
timesit is perfectly clear, ) he quoted thefollowing evi- 
dence of Mr. Hawksley on the subject of running 


dinary instance of that, as occurring at Nottingham. 
At Nottingham the supply is taken from the river 
Trent. Upon the tributaries of the river Trent are 
situated the towns of Leicester, Loughborough, 
Derby, Belton, and the whole of the Potteries. 
The water leaves those towns frequently in an 
exceedingly black -noisome state, but the water of 
the river Trent is, nevertheless, exceedingly beau- 
tiful and pellucid ; in fact, at Trent Bridge, near 
Nottingham, it is as clear as crystal; organic 
matter is not discoverable in it, except in the degree 
in which it is discoverable in allriver water.” The 
lecturer concluded by stating that he had taken 
particular notice of the amount of water expended 
in his own house and stables, (in Upper Brook 
Street,) and it led him to the conviction that the 
whole of the large and populous district, before 
referred to, southward of, and including Piccadilly, 
might be supplied by this application of the gravi- 
tation system at one-fourth the scale of the present 
rate of charge ; but with the proviso, that water 
for the streets and for public purposes, should be 
paid for out of the parish rates as at present. 


Grotocicat. — March 7th.—W. J. Hamilton, 

Esq., President, in the chair. The following commu- 

nications were read: 1. ‘ On the Geology of the Gold- 
fields of Ballarat, Eureka Creek, and Creswick Creek, 

Victoria,’ by Mr. H. Rosales. Communicated by 

W. W. Smyth, Esq., F.G.S. The general charac- 

ter presented by these goldfields is an undulating 
surface, with steeper slopes where slaty rocks pro- 

trude, and gentler in the lowlands, where the soil 
is composed chiefly of quartzose débris, and is covered 
by the monotonous vegetation of the ‘ stringy- bark 
gum-tree.’ This district is surrounded by grassy 
plateaux of lava or basalt, on which the white gum- 
trees are predominant. The slaty rocks or schists, 

which form the bed-rock of this district, are traversed 
by quartz veins or lodes, generally in the direction 
of their dip, which constitute the matrix of the gold. 
The superficial’ deposits lying unconformably on 
the slates sometimes include two gold-bearing beds. 
The lower one consists of large quartz boulders, 
which always indicate the run of the auriferous 
ground; and these are covered by gravels, sands, 
and clays, without any determinate arrangement. 
The alluvial deposits are divisible into,—A. Older 
than the basalt; previous to the eruption of the 
lava and the distribution of boulders of basalt. 
B. Newer than the basalt; 1, contemporaneous 
with the distribution of the basaltic boulders; and, 
2, beds covering these boulders, but older than the 
formation of the existing valleys. The direction of 
the transport of the boulders is determinable in 
some localities. For the most part these ancient 
drift-deposits have no relation to the present water- 
courses; and, from the subsequent accumulation 
of alluvium, the present relief of the country does 
not correspond with that older surface. 2. ‘On 
the Geology of part of the Peel River District, 
Ferg M. F. Odernheimer. Communicated 
by Sir R. Murchison, F.G.S. In this paper the 
author minutely describes the characters of the 
granitic, trappean, and slaty rocks. In the last 
both the slates and the limestone have undergone 
silicification and brecciation. The proximity of 
serpentine has especially silicified the metamorphic 
rocks. The author considers it highly probable 
that the igneous rocks were intruded whilst the 
sedimentary strata were still being formed, and 
that they have been mutually affected in conse- 
quence. Where the metamorphism has been less 
in d the traces of fossils (Lepidodendron, &c.) 
have been met with in the softer rock. In the area 
of the greatest development of igneous and meta- 
morphic rocks on both sides the Peel River, and 
higher up the dividing range, is the locality of the 
auriferous quartz-veins of this district. These 
veins are either parallel or transverse to the strike 
of the rocks. They seldom exceed a foot in thick- 
ness, and vary in extent; they occur for the most 
part in dioritic rock and in dioritic and siliceous 
breccia, but appear to be richest in true diorite. 
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The gold is only seen in anaes and decom- 
posing portions of the veins. ere the quartz 
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becomes more compact, lower down in the vein, the 
gold is not visible, but iron-pyrites occur. From 
his observations on the subject the author is led to 
believe that the gold is derived from the continual 
decomposition of the auriferous iron-pyrites ; and 
that, jas drift-gold is chiefly to be referred to 
these auriferous quartz veins, yet the decomposing 
surfaces of rocks containing iron-pyrites, as the 
hornblende rock, syenite, diorite, porphyry, and 
breccia, of the Peel River district, are also to be 
regarded as a source of gold. 3. On the Occurrence 
of Obsidian Bombs in the Auriferous Alluvium of 
Australia,’ by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, F.G.S. The 
author referred to the volcanic bomb of green ob- 
sidian, brought from the plain between the rivers 
Darling and Murray, and described by Mr. Darwin ; 
and then entered upon the description of one from 
the Turon River, found at a depth of thirty feet, 
and of three others from the Uralla or Rocky River 
gold-washings. These are small roundish sub- 
stances, about half-an-inch in diameter, translucent, 
and of a green or blackish tint. From their general 
appearance they are termed ‘ button-stones’ by the 
diggers. The author considers it probable that the 
Uralla ‘bombs’ originated from volcanic outbursts, 
in connexion with the igneous action of which the 
altered rocks in the dividing range at the head of 
the river, and the basaltic plateau above the dig- 
gings, bear ample evidence, although craters are 
not known to exist; and that the ‘ bombs’ of the 
other districts referred to were also derived from 
local subaerial volcanoes. 4, ‘On the Occurrence 
of Fossil Bones in the Auriferous Alluvium of 
Australia,’ by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, F.G.S. 
Fossil bones of extinct mammalia have been found 
throughout a range of eleven degrees of latitude, 

and at heights varying from one hundred feet below 
to sixteen hundred feet and upwards above the sea- 
level. The author refers to the analogous occur- 
rence of bones in gold-drift in the Ural and in Cali- 
fornia; and in the latter country, as in Australia, 

this drift is frequently overspread with the pro- 
ducts of volcanic outbursts, or with the débris of 
voleanic rocks. It would appear that a great part 
of the now dry land of these countries was under 
the water when these osseous remains were buried ; 

and probably the destruction of these mammalia at 
last was connected with the final outbreak of igneous 
forces, which changed the horizon of considerable 
tracts, and introduced a state of things incompatible 
with the existence of these, for the most part, 

gigantic animals, now extinct. 5. ‘ Notes on the 
Geology of New South Wales,’ by Rev. W. B. 

Clarke, F.G.S., in a letter to Sir R. Murchison, 

V.-P Ge. 8. 


Soorety oF Arts. — March 14th. — Professor 


Donaldson in the chair, The paper read was ‘ 
a New Method of Teaching Drawing, involving 
the Principle of a New System of Architecture,’ 
by Herr Joseph Kumpa, of Dresden. By this 
proposition, as soon as a student could accomplish 
the drawing of a line tolerably straight, he was 
told to copy a square. When this was done, the 
square was divided into quarters, diagonals were 
drawn across it, and various mathematical figures 
were made, rapidly advancing into of some 
complication, curiosity, and beauty. From straight 
lines the pupils proceeded to arcs and curves, and 
eventually into some practice in the use and com- 
bination of the elementary colours. During the 
time he was carefully practising the drawing of the 
lines in every position, the mathematical nature of 
his copies was continually urging him to delineate 
correctly; his appreciation of angles, power of 
measurement, and sense of form and beauty, were 
also at the same time fostered and developed. 
More or less attention would of course be paid to 
these elements, according as the ultimate direction 
of the pupil’s studies was mechanical, architec- 
tural, or artistic. Indeed, the was princi- 
pally intended for the education of those engaged 
in manufactures, and the arts of design connected 
with them. After the reading of the paper, the 
stated that he had received three com- 
from Mr. R. ve, R.A., Mr. 
George Wallis, and Mr. D. KR. Hay. Mr. RB, 





Redgrave, R.A., entertained a favourable opinion 
of Herr Kumpa’s method, provided it was not 
used to the exclusion of other means. The method 
was not, however, new in this country, having 
been largely practised by many teachers, although 
not perhaps so systematically as advocated in the 
paper. Mr. George Wallis illustrated the truth of 
the proposition by drawings executed chiefly by 
students of three months’ standing in the branch 
elementary school of the Birmingham School of 
Art, where the system had been in operation 
twelve months, but his own practice as a teacher 
had been based upon an analogous principle for 
fourteen years past. Mr. D, R. Hay (of Edin- 
burgh) thought the method of teaching drawing a 
very good one for very young people, but he did 
not see any principle of a new style of architec- 
ture evolved in it. A discussion ensued, in which 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. J. D. Harding, Mr. Pap- 
worth, Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, Mr. Henry 
Twining, Mr. F. 8. Carey, Mr. Mogford, Mr. 
Burchett, Capt. Ibbetson, Mr. Neville Warren, 
Mr. Tennant, Professor Hofmann, and the chair- 
man, took part. 


Astatic.—March 17th.—Professor Wilson, the 
Director of the Society, in the chair, The Director 
read a communication from Sir John Bowring, 
containing some further account of his researches 
in quest of the Buddhist books known to have 
been carried from India to China in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and translated from 
Sanscrit into Chinese by Hinan Tsang, and others. 
According to the notices received from Sir John, 
none of the originals have as yet been found; but 
a curious statement has been forwarded to the 
effect that the original blocks, from which one of 
the translations of Hinan Tsang were printed, are 
still preserved in a monastery near Nankin. In 
addition to the works noticed in the ‘Literary 
Gazette’ of the 9th Dec. last, six more have been 
discovered. These have been examined by Mr. 
Edkins, who gives an account of their various 
translators. Notices of some original Chinese 
Buddhist works are added to the paper. Pro- 
fessor Wilson had also received a communication 
from M. Stanislas Julien respecting these books ; 
and that gentleman states that the geographical 
work of Hinan Tsang, which has been supposed to 
be the result of his own observations, is, in reality, 
the translation of a Sanscrit geographical treatise. 
Professor Wilson observed, that a work of this 
nature is a great rarity in Sanscrit literary history, 
He had never met with more than a mere fragment 
containing geographical information in Sanscrit, 
M. Julien proposes to translate this work, but re- 
quires aid to enable him to publish it. 


Linnean.—March 20th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Mr. Stevens, F.L.S., 
exhibited specimens of two species of Huchirus 
—the one brought from Amboyna by Madame 
Pfeiffer, the other from India. Mr. Ward, F.L.S., 
exhibited three autograph letters—one addressed by 
Sir John Franklin to Mrs, Flinders, one by Capt. 
Flinders to Mr. Crossley, and the third by Bir 
Joseph Banks to Capt. Flinders. Mr. Ward like- 
wise exhibited autographs of Tournefort, Antoine 
de Jussieu, Bernard de Jussieu, Antoine Laurent 
de Jussieu, and Adrian de Jussieu. Dr. Daniell, 
F.L.8., exhibited a specimen of kino from Nyami, 
Upper Gambia, together with specimens of pre- 
served vegetables, reduced by pressure into very 
small compass. These preparations are intended 
for use during long voyages, &c., and large quan- 
tities have lately been transmitted to our army in 
the Crimea. Mr. P, H. Gosse, A.L.S., read a 
paper ‘On Peachea hastata,’ a new form of the 
Actiniada, remarkable for having a posterior orifice 
to the intestinal canal, and a singular papillated 
tubercle on the oviduct. He also p @ sub- 
division of the genus Actinia into three genera, 
named Sagartia, Bunodes, cer — founded 
mainly on peculiarities in system of nettling- 
rocee A and pee at the mutual relations of 
the genera in the Helianthoida. 


[Ape 


ANTIQUARIES.— March 29th.—Admiral §m 
V.P., in the chair. The Auditors’ report for the 
year 1854 was read bythe Treasurer, Mr, Toseph 
Clarke, of Saffron Walden, and Mr. John 
were elected Fellows. Mr. .Fairholt exhibited a oy, 
rious casket of Cuir Boulli, from Mr. Roach Smith’, 
collection, on which he offered some remarks, 
Pycroft contributed a transcript of a letter of Loni 
Brereton, after the taking of Nantwich by the 
Roundheads. Mr. Wylie, in a letter to the Secr. 
tary, introduced to the notice of the Society dray. 
ings of the actual size of two glass drinking. 
found in a Frank cemetery in Normandy, brie 
Abbé Cochet. The ornamentation of one of thes 
vessels resembles that on the glass cups found st 
Cuddesden, Oxfordshire, engraved in Akerman’s 
‘Remains of Pagan Saxondom,’ while the other in 
form closely resembles a glass of the same period 
found at Woodensborough, in Kent. Mr. Durrant 
Cooper himself read a ‘ Further Account of 
Thomas Norton, and of State Proceedings in the 
years 1581-2,’ including some curious incidental 
notices of the use of the rack in England, Th 
anniversary meeting was announced for the 
and the Society adjourned to Thursday, the 19h 
of April. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.— (A Ten Years’ Retrospect of 
London’ Benktog. By J. W, Gilbart, Boy, 


ag A 
— British Architects, 8 p.m, 
— Chemical, 8 p.m, 
Tuesday,—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
- Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
_ Pathological, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
oltaic Electricity.) 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Dr. D. B, Reid, 
Notes on the Revision of Architecture, With 
some Account of the Ventilation of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool.) 

Geological, 8 p.m. — (1, On the Cassian Beds, 
between the Keuper and the Lias, in the Ve 
rarlberg. Extract of a letter from Professor 
Merian to Sir R. I. Murchison, V.-P.G8, 2, 
Fossils from the Keuper at Pendock, néar the 
Malverns, By the Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.GS, 
3. On a Cretaceous Formation in Natal, South 
Africa, Capt. Garden, With a Notice of the 
Fossils, .H. Baily, Esq. Communicated 
by BR. Godwin Austen, Esq,, Sec.G.8, 4 On 
the Geology of Natal. Extract of a letter from 
Dr. Sutherland to Sir R. I, Murchison, V.-P,G8) 

— London Institution, 7 p.m, 
—  R.S. ofLiterature, 44 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
—  Antiquaries, 8 7. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Mr. G, Sharf, jun, 
on Christian Art.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(T. H. Huxley, Esq, on 
certain Zoological Arguments commonly 
duced in Favour of the Hypothesis of the 
gressive ‘Development of Animal Life in Time) 

eat Y : p.m, 

_ c: .™m, 
— Royal Tastitution, 3 p.m,—(Dr, Du Bois-Reymond 
on Electro-Physiology.) 











VARIETIES. 

Ancient Gold Coins.—As a gardener in the em 
ploy of Mr. W. Cotton, St. Ann’s, Lewes, was 
engaged in cutting firewood upon an old chopping: 
block, a short time ago, he was greatly astonished 
upon finding some gold coins drop from it. Upon 
examination he discovered several others ip 4 cre 
vice, numbering in all forty-nine, being guiness of 
the reign of CharlesII., James II., and WilliamIIL 
The block was formerly a portion of a beam of am 
old house in St. Ann’s, and for several years past 
had been lying in an open yard ; the money ap 
to have been secreted by putty, which when the 
block was struck by the force of the axe ws 
removed. ‘The treasure was subsequently 
over to Mr. Cotton, who deposited it in the hands 
of the Solicitor of the Treasury as ‘‘treasure trove 
belonging to the Crown, the rightful owner nt 
being forthcoming. Seven of the coins were pur 
chased by the trustees of the British Museum, 
the remainder, together with the sum paid for the 
seven, were, at the request of Mr. Cotton, 

riated to the funds of the Lewes Dispensary. 
Monday, the money, amounting in value to 511. 9% 
was handed over to Mr. Kell, the Secretary to the’ 


Dispensary, and a vote of thanks was passed # 
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Mr. Cotton for this handsome donation, — Sussex 


Advertiser. 


Exhibition of Photographs at Amsterdam.—By 


the courtesy 
enabled to announce 


of the editor of ‘La Lumitre’ we are 
that an Exhibition of Photo- 


hs, and of the instruments and materials used 
in the art, will be opened at Amsterdam on the 
98rd of this month, under the immediate patronage 


of Prince 


Frederick of the Netherlands. The 


exhibition is promoted by the Society Arti et Ami- 
citie and the Society of International Industry. 
Eight silver and twenty bronze medals will be dis- 
tributed among the exhibitors. —Wotes and Queries. 











CUTARI. By the Hon. and Rev. SypNry 
GODOLPHIN OSBORNE. Illustrated by Sketches made on 
the Spot by Preciost, price 88.6d. The Second Edition will be 


in a few days. 
= Dickinson, Brothers, 114, New Bond Street. 





MULTZE TERRICOLIS LINGUZ, COELESTIBUS UNA. 


Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of 


AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
bination of languag Parallel Bibles; 
Common 





Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 
the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 


By post free. 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
odAat pev Ovnrots T'Awrrat, ura &’APavaror. 





HE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 72, CORNHILL, LONDON. EsrastisHep 1824. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, for 
Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The ont¥ Orrick ON PURELY PROPRIETARY PRINCIPLES, involving 
therefore no PantNERsuiIr among Policy-holders. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal-papers, &c., ap) 


ply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside. 


Established 1834, 


The entire Profits are divided amongst the Members. 


Assurances in force are £1,100,0' 
£45,000 per annum ; and the Invested Capital (from 


The last Report, and the Accounts to 31st D 
Prospectuses and 
personal application. 


00; the Income upwards of 


EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 
Directors. 
Tuomas Devas, Esq., Chairman. 
Josuva Locxwoop, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Actuary anp Secretary—Charies Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the Sale and 
Purehase of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of 
Money on Mortgage, &c. 


This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. ITI., and regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. The 
Assured now participate quinquennially in four-fifths of the 
amount to be divided. 

To the present time (1854) the Assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,480,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company exceeds £130,000 per Annum. 

At the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
charge, to reside in any country (Australia and California excepted) 
north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
latitude, or to by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
sion) between any places lying in the same hemisphere, and not 
within those limits. 

Assurances effected by persons on their own lives are not ren- 
dered void in the event of death occurring by suicide, duelling, or 
the hands of justice, unless such death take place within one year 
from the date of the Policy. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 


Goce, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here p d. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
fog — grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 

s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 

the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 

Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

= Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 
direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints,2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s. 6d. ; five pint bottle, lis. 
*." Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
incomparable REMEDIES for BAD LEGS.—Mr. Shackell, 
Butcher, of Old Brentford, was afflicted for a long time with three 
wounds in his leg, which rendered him totally unable to attend to 
his usual avocations ; in fact, his leg was so bad that it defied all 
skill to effect a cure. He then made use of Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, paying every attention to the instructions given with 
the medicines, and the result was, after persevering with these 
remedies for about ten weeks, that his leg was completely cured, 
and he now enjoys most excellent health.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors ; and at Professor Holloway’s Estab: ts, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 














pany. 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 

spectuses and Forms,may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 

application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examin® 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 








: miber, 1854, with 
Forms of Proposal, may be had by a written or 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OOM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
WILLI 


Instituted 1820. 
AM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 


HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scare or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found ofa 
Very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four: Firrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 


cles every fifth year,and may be applied to increase 
sured, toan immediate payment in cash, or to the 


the sum in- 
duction and 


may be d with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. . 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts,sent free 
on application. 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 

there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept- 

able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 

COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 

devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 

priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 

Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 








ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 
Onz-Tarnp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 


to be paid off at ort 
£50 and upwards, on the security 





he Di will lend sums of 
of Policies effected with this 


Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 
Szcuriry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 


are protected b: 


y its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 


£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 


The satisfactory financial 


ait? 


oft 





, exclusive of 





he Company 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 


Statement :-— 


At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
000 


The Premi: 


And the Annual Income from the same source, to 


Fund to more than 800, 
109,000 


Tusurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





PELICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Robert Gurney B 
William Cotten, arclay, Esq. 


John Davis. 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.8. 
Henry Grace, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Complete Security. 


Directors. 

Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

C. Hampden Torevr, Esq., F.R.S. 
. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 


Esq., F.R.S. 


Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


BONUS. 
Four-fifths or eight: ; 
the Pa oe y per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 


LOANS 
Life A on a 





roved security. 


in ion with p 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100 for the 


whole term of Life. 





With 
Profits. 


With Without 
Profits. Age.| Profits. 





ail 


113 10 
240 


£36 5 
410 7 
674 





0 40 £2 18 10 
50 409 
60 610 














and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
me 
BERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





FLOWER POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Everydescrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park, 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing- cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manu- 
factures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Supe- 
rior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. N.B. Mr. Mechi’s West End 
Establishment, No. 112, Regent Street, will open in a few days. 


RICE’S PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly usefal invention will 
be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 24 guineas; six 
knives, 34 guineas; and eight knives, 44 guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manufacturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
to order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


A MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
elling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the blood it 
‘or ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast. It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest andre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
ts 28. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s.6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths 11s. 




















DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
poor gemma AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
SIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London, Author 
of**fhe Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. 

“I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 

idered with ref to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and Iam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
** Lancet,” Author of ‘‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c.,&c. 

“*T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

Sold in Bottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh's Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experi d in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Harrorp, and Co. will forward 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, CaRRIAGE-PAID, on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 

Quarts (40 ounces), 9.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 











DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price 1s. ; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


[THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling heppi only inab 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 
This work, ing from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy,safe, and 
MEMBER OF 


effectual cure of Nervous Dorengoment. By A 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London 
London: W. Kent and Co., 1 and 62, Paternoster RoW. - 
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In feap. 8yo, price 10s. each, cloth ; 12s. roan ; or 12s. 6d. calf. 


loam TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY; or, A Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 
In which the Zoological Characteristics that distinguish the dif- 
ferent Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined with a variety 
of interesting ‘Information Iustrative of the Habits, Instincts,and 
general Economy of the Animal Kingdom; with a Syllabus of 
Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appendix. 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s, each, 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 

SURY; © 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE; and 


SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


OME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLARINDA 
SINGLEHART. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.”” With 
Frontispiece. 
By the same Author, 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. In antique. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. Ditto. 


CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. With 
coloured Frontispiece. 


MADAME PALISSY. Ditto. 
MARY POWELL. In antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Uniform. 


MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Ditto. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, 


PRLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Joseru 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £8 Ls. plain. 


LITERARY PAPERS by the late Professor 
EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in the 
¢ Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait and Brief Memoir. Price 6s, 


MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
ot pant and Notions on a few Created Things. Be A Author 
— Life.” With ‘Wood Eng ng 





POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY : 
Containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells inhabit- 
ing the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, jun., F.1..8. With 
twenty coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH |- 


MOSSES; Comprising a General Account of their Structure, 


Fructification, ngement, and General Distribution. By R. 
M. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured Plates. Royal {lémo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now publishing in 4to, 2s. 6d. each Part, 
EMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDOM, 


principally from Tumuli and Anglo-Saxon Burial Places in 
England. Described and Illustrated by JOHN YONGE AKER- 
peat Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 


The Thirteen Parts already published contain coloured Engravings 
of the Yollowing objects :— 


1. Gold Ornaments set with Sen ee in a Tumulus on 
Roundway Down, near Devizes, W: 
2. Gold Buckie, set with a slab of > wn found at lxworth, 


8 
3. Singular “Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent, 
4. Urn, in the Towneley Collection of the British 


6. Beautiful Circular Fi ula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, now in the Cauection of the British Museum. 
6. ams ‘and Gold Bulla, from a Tumulus on Breach Down, 


%. Remarkable Glass Vases found at Cuddesden, Oxfordshire. 
8. Bronze Fibula found at Fairford. 
9. Fibula, &c., found at Driffield, Yorkshire. 
10. Umbo of Shield and Weapons, found at Driffield. 
11. Bronze Patera from a Cemetery at —— Kent. 
12. Fibula and Bulle from Cemeteries in K: 
13. a, Beads, &c., found near Stam’ 
14. Fibula found near ‘Billesdon, Leicestershire. 
16. Fragments from a Tumulus at Caenby, Lincolnshire. 
16. Portion of a Fibula from a Tumulus at Ingarsby, Leicester- 


shire. 
17. Glass Vessels from Cemeteries in Kent. 
18, Fibule found in Warwickshire. ¥ 
19. Fibulew from a Cemetery at Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
20. Fibule found in Warw a aroma 
21. Beads found in Lincolnshire Gloucestershire. 
= = = its contents, found at Eye, Suffolk. 
24. Sword Hilts from Graves in East Kent. 


32; } Glass drinking Cups found in Kent. 
*,* The work will be complete in Twenty Parts. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
‘The Editor requests the favour of Communications of 








— 
Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, ‘ 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 


RIGHT HON. RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 


By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, Ese. 


“Such a man as Sheil eminently deserved a biography, and Mr. M‘Cullagh has, we think, proved hi 
ingly proper person to undertake it, His narrative is Tucid and pleasant, sound and hearty in entimen an ean 
dissertation—altogether we may emphatically call this book an excellent biography, ‘lated News, 


Also, just published, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES 


Epirep sy M. W. SAVAGE, Esa. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 
By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 


The SIXTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME, comprising the Conclusion of the Life of the Queen of Bohemia—Mary, 
Princess of Orange—Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, &, 


PUBLISHED FoR H. COLBURN, By nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Mantzorovan Srezzs, 





———. 


Shortly will be published, 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES: 
Heing x Sarrative of the Expedition 


UNDER THE 


‘COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 03 


OF H.M.S, ASSISTANCE, 
IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, UP WELLINGTON CHANNEL. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 
With numerous Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Maps, Charts, Plans, ce. . 





LOVELL ‘REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 





This day is published, Three Volumes, post 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


WESTWARD HO! 


OR, THE 
VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHI, 
Of Burrough, in the County of Bevon, 
IN THE REIGN OF HER MOST GLORIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
RENDERED INTO MopeRN Enciish sy CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


——— 





Now ready, 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SOWERBY, — 


THE. DESCRIPTIONS, SYNONYMS, &o, BY CHARLES JOHNSON, ESQ 
In One Vol, cloth boards, containing 49 Plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 14s. 





JOHN E, SOWERBY, $8, MEAD PLACE, LAMBETH, 4 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of 
and Edwards, rs see - ned Street, Covent Garden, STs published by him at his — » Henrietta Str 
Garden. April 14 | 
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